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Know Your Children in School 



About This Book 


AU the children in these sketdies are real children. Tlic 
stagf'Set in which we see these children is real The 
problems we see them struggling with-sometimes with 
anxiety, sometimes with eagerness— are real And real are 
the problems of tlte teachers who are trying to under- 
stand the new thinking that has entered the curriculum 
since they were trained how to teach, teachers who are 
trying to understand their children. Teachers, not only 
parents, call these school children “theirs.” In so doing, 
they are recognizing that they as well as parents have a 
responsible and significant human relationship -with the 
children in their dassrooms. And real too, very real arc 
liie problems of the many parents who are trying to 
understand “their” children at home. Parents and teachers 
are concerned for the same children, and what happens 
to the children at home and in school That is why the 
Bank Street College of Education thinks these sketches 
of real children in real schools concern parents and 
teachers alike. Both groups ate trying to know “their” 
children in school. 
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KNOW YOUR CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 

Tlic word-skctchcs in this book arc based on records 
made in the Bank Street Workshops in public schools in 
New York Gty. Records have been condensed and 
freely combined in some of the sketches. And they have 
been cast into dramatic form. But the renurks nude by 
the children have not been Invented, nor have the situa- 
tions which evoked these remarks. Tliese sketches arc 
not intended to highlight any actual child, teacher or 
school, nor to illustrate problems and procedures which 
are relevant to New York Gty schools alone. In the 
aggregate, however, these glimpses of children and teach- 
ers in action together cxcniplify the kinds of situations 
that may arise in almost any classroom. 

What arc the Bank Street Workslmps? 

They are eaperiments in inservice education of teach- 
en, sponsored since 1941 by the Board of Education 
of the Gty of New York. Tlje Workshop program is 
carried out through two major and supplcnienury cech- 
niques: the ftrsc is group discussions with tcachen who 
voluntarily join the Workshop; the second is work with 
these teachers on an Inditidual basis. Ac weekly after- 
school meetings, the teachers bring up for discussion 
any problems about children and mctliods of meeting 
children's needs, about teaching techniques or programs 
and methods of building a cuniculum. These discussions 
often lead to a request for more s}'stcmizcd talks by a 
Bank Street stall member or invited speakers. Through 
mdividual conferences with a Bank Street staff member 
and help in their classrooms, individual teachers have 
the chance to apply the more general thinking of the 
group discusrions to their own particular children and 
their own backgrounds and ways of approaching chil- 
dren and their teaching job. 

The first Bank Street Workshop began shortly before 
the New York Gty Board of Education issued a new 
curriculum Bulletin wlucb differed importantly from the 
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old curriculum in its approadi ro both children and 
subject matter. Fundamentally, the "Workshop was de- 
signed to help teachers understand this new approach 
and to apply it in their own classrooms with efficiency 
and pleasure. The first Workshop staff was made up 
entirely of staff of the Bank Street College. Now the 
Board of Education has released from dassrooms five of 
their teachers, former members of some of our Work- 
shops, to become members of the Bank Strccc Workshop 
staff. 

Why has the Bank Street College asked onc-dme 
members of the Workshop staff to write these sketciics 
of some of the children they knew in school classrooms 
from kindergarten through sixth grade? 

The answer lies chiefly in the desire to have the “new 
education” thought of not merely in the cold terms of 
theory based on scientific findings, but also in the svarm 
terms of human situations where real children and real 
teachers live and learn together. 

The writers of these sketches brought more than the* 
ory and sdcntific findings to the situations they describe. 
They all brought the experience of many years of 
teaching children, years of leanung how to build a 
curriculum of experiences for children. More than that, 
they all brought a belief that children have greater poten- 
□alidcs for growth chan are as yet being developed in 
their schools and homes, and a belief that through the 
development of children's pocenrialidcs lies the best 
chance for a better life for them as individuals and for 
the society of which they will be adult memben. Above 
aU, these %vritcrs brought a genuine Igve for children as 
human bebgs— immature but with personalities to be 
respected and dcvclopcd- 

To succeed, the neiv education must involve more 
than an intellccrual approach. It must involve a feeling 
approach. Of course, we n«d the clearly defined anal^-sis 
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of what children a« like, what they arc mtercsted in, 
what they need and how ihw learn. W'e need, too, cur- 
riculum guides for teachen set up within the framew ork 
of what children arc like. But these formal statements 
alone do not sdr and stimulate m as do risiis to the class- 
rooms where we see diildtcn and teachers in action 
together. Nor can word pictures stir and stimulate as do 
amtal rists and direct observation. Yet these sketches, 
wc hope, do let children themselves tell what they arc 
like, and reveal the s-itality of their response to certain 
kinds of experiences which are posnble in schools. Also, 
we hope these sketches, though vicariously, will convey 
sotcedung of the pleasure; the sadsfacoon, yes, the exdte- 
menc diat w e oui^vcs have experienced directly through 
knowit^ these chOdren and uacheis and many hundreds 
like them. We wish to share our experience with others. 
We hope that our experience, in some small way, may 
tUemaute and deepen the s^uficance of being a teacher 
of diildren today. And in addidos wc hope that teachers, 
parencs and others too. will rimply enjoy bebg with 
diese children who must be like many tb^ know. For 
all these reasons we arc publi^iing these sketches of real 
children in real school rituadoos. 

The sketdiss in this book are about boys and girls. 
The bo}'s in the sketches seem to cause their teachers 
more trouble than die girls— wluch probably redecis the 
real siccadon in nuny classrooms. How far the diderent 
behavior of boj's and girls reflects dldezent cultural 
pressures to wtuch they have been subjected is an in- 
triguing quesrion that has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plored, 50 far as we know. But we think ir safe to say 
that trouble-niakcn are not the only children who have 
troobles, that girls have no fcwxr troubles, no less acute 
needs than boys. 

The children in this book cover a wide age-range— 
from five-year-olds or a Ihrie younger who are haring 
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thftir first adventure in group life at school, through 
eleven- or twelve-year-olds who will soon leave the ele- 
mentary school for junior high school. We are including 
such a wide age-range intentionally. Teachers and parents 
are coming to think ol their children as in a stage of 
devdopincnt and to recognize that at each stage children 
commonly show both lags from an earlier stage and 
hints of maturity that will come to fulfilment in a later 
stage. These sketches show children of the same age who 
are nevertheless in different stages of maturity-physical, 
mental, emotional and sodat maturity. Modem psychol- 
ogy teaches there is no hard and fast “nonn’' wWch all 
children should reach at a given chronological age. 
Nevertheless, there is a certain consistency about growth. 
Children pass through much the same stages of develop- 
ment but at their intlividual tempo and in their individual 
ways. Every ceacher-and every parent who has more 
than one child-knows this, and it should no longer 
worry anyone. For the new thinking about children has 
brought new thinking about the role of the adults who 
are important in children’s lives. That role is no longer 
to force their children to reach a definite norm in 
achievement and in behavior at a given age. Rather their 
role is to give their children the fullest possible oppor- 
tunities CO grow in healthy all-around ways and to be 
content if their children are growing. We believe the 
concepts of growth and of maturity levels (rather than 
age levels) are among the most significant in under- 
standing human beings of any age from birth to death. 
These concepts lie behind the sketches in this book, Wc 
think these all-important concepts are clarified by seeing 
the sweep of children’s growth as they successively 
develop new interests, new powers, nc^v sensitivities on 
their march towards maturity. Every child brings his 
past with him and carries hb present into the future. 
These sketches show the ^fpical needs of children as 
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they grow up. They sometimes show what are the unde- 
veloped potcnrialities of these duJdrcn. They suggest 
ameudes towards these children and school esperiences 
which may develop rfiesc potentialities- Taken together, 
they show how a school mj/ be j pltee for ckildrcn to 
grovin. 

The sketches in this book about five, six and 
seven-year-old children, written by a member of the 
facult)’ of Bank Street College, were published tn 1946 
by the Board of Education of New York Gty as a 
bulletin called: Tejcker! Are These Your CkiHren? 
This bulletin is now out of print. We with to express 
our thanks to the Board for its cooperation and encour- 
agement in the preparadon not only of these first 
sketches, but also of the later sketches about children 
from seven-and-a-balf years to ru’elve. None of the 
latter have appeared b^ore tn printed form. All are 
based on work in New York Gty public schools. 

We owe thanks to many mdiridt^ m the New* York 
schools who have support our experiment in inserrice 
educadou in our Bank Street Workshops— our district 
superintendents, principals of schools, leachers-inany, 
many teachers. We do thank them all though their 
number is too great to name each one here. Special rhanVs 
are due to Regina G AL Burke, formerly Assodate 
Superintendent in charge of Elementary Schools, and 
William H. Bristow, Director, Bureau of Curriculum 
Research, for their coopeiadon as sponsors and consult- 
ants; and to Barbara Biber. Annette Frank, .Mildred 
Grecnuuld, VivienM Hochman. Raiphine Kessler, TiUle 
PiM, Charlotte Mlnsor, who as members of the Bank 
Street Workshop Staff, assisted in the collection and 
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By CLAUDIA LEWIS: 


Prologue 

Kindergarten, First, and 
Stand Grade Children 


“Hie ifrst <fay of schoof— most unportant, most 
beautiful fint morning”— as a teacher herself described 
it, looking back on her own childhood. 

From the door of home to the door of school-whac 
momentous steps! They are taken, to be sure, in a mix- 
ture of “giant” and “baby” strides, and not without a 
looking backward to the well-known walls of home. 
But they mark a real transition. Though these young 
children will continue throughout their early school 
years to need and want their parents’ love and protection 
as much as they ever did, it will be in a new way. Gradu- 
ally they will begin to disdain the running to adult arms 
for comfort when things go wrong. They will not wane 
to tell the adults around them ait their secrets. Mote and 
more the group of peers will become the testing ground 
for social values, for belief in self. And more and more 
the search for heroes will open up new paths to follow, 
leading far afield. 

The child in his first yeais of school— kindergarten. 
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fust and second grades— has stepped out to meet tlic 
world, and to learn where he stands in it. He looks 
around at the other children who become his daily com- 
panions at school and wonders: Who arc they? How do 
they act? Can he take a place among them? What do. 
they love? What do they hate? How can he bind him- 
self to them? He experiments with social interchange, 
just as he tests himsdf with balls and bats, books and 
pens; and he fumbles at first, and makes false moves in 
his inexperience. It will take him years of practice to 
find his skill 

He comes with active feet, investigating hands. In 
these early years It is rhe concrete world around him 
that challenges him-ihe noisy, moving world of things 
that he can see and hear and touch. Only later on, with 
his growing powers of conceptualization, uill his curi- 
osities carry him into explorations of the abstract world, 
the distant universe, the historical past. 

At five or six, every hallway, every street, every pass- 
ing train or truck lures him. “How docs it work? Where 
docs it go? Where did it come from?*’ These are his 
insistent questions. The wonderful workings of machines 
and engines and wheels, the ways of things that move 
above ground and under ground— from planes to sub- 
ways, from clouds to rivcrs-hc must find out about 
them all, couching, handling, watching. 

And the mysterious ^mbols he sees about him— the 
words, the letters, the numbets, on signs along the street, 
in stores, on clocla— these, too, arc a part of his immedi- 
ate world. He wonders about their meanings, takes his 
first steps in mastering thdr use. At six he learns to tell 
the time, as at ten he will leam to trace the course of 
planets. 

Here he stands at the schoolhouse door on this first 
day— curious, eager, exdtcd, perhaps a little frightened, 
but ripe for growth and leaming. 



KXNDERCARTEK, FIRST, AND SECOND GRADE 

*1110 sci\oolroom that be enters today is not like tlic 
schoolrooms of the old days. No longer is the teacher’s 
job merely that of drilling her children in the 3 R's and 
keeping her class in order— if one may use the word 
"merely” in tits connection. Perhaps it is unfair to do so. 
Teaching has never been easy, under any dicnnistances. 
Always it has demanded energy and patience and slalL 
And the best teachers, ar all rimes, have felt just as re- 
sponsible for helping their children to learn acceptable 
\vays of behavior as for teaching them reading, writing, 
and arithmcdc. The best teachers, at all dines, has'e de- 
voted themselves to the welfare of their children, and 
this lias meant an unsetdsh and often exhausting giving 
of dmc and effort and interest. 

Today, however, there are many ideas afloat concern- 
ing what constitutes the acceptable behavior and welfare 
of young children in school. Teachers knosv that they 
must now look beyond the schoolroom. There muse no 
longer be any separation between behavior in school and 
behavior out of school. Teachers-<specially teachers of 
the youngest children— are asked to make the school- 
rooms homelike places where the boys and girls may 
move about and communicate with each other, and work 
and play actively. Teachers arc asked to know and un- 
derstand each child as never before, to help each child 
grow in the way that is best for him. The all-round 
development of children has become the educational 
goal 

If teaching in the past made great demands, today it 
seems to many teachers an almost overwhelming job. 
Kindergarten, fint and second grade teachers arc asking 
themselves questions like these: 

How do I control children when I let them move around 
freely? 

How much noise should I allow, and why? 

Why are some of the children so rebellious, while others 
behave so well? 
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There are so many kinds of duldim to try to understand— 
the child who doesn’t concentrate, the child who doesn’t get 
along with others, the aggresave child. How can 1 leam 
to understand them all? 

We try to build our corriculums around children’s true 
interests and needs, but how can 1 be sure that I know what 
these needs are? 

Here in these sketches ate presented some of the 
problems that teachers are fadog in the early grades— 
and some of the possible soIuqoos. 

These soludons are not offered in the form of neat 
little pills, however, applicable to all cases, because there 
are none such known in the realm of human behavior. 
They are to be thought of, rather, as stemming from and 
dependent upon certain atdtudcs-amtudes toward chil- 
dren and toward classroom curriculums and procedures. 
A teacher who adops these atdtodes can find her own 
solutions wichour roo much dt£Rcu]ry, and she need not 
be magician, genius, psychiatrist. Teachers have done it, 
and they know they are successful when their children 
come up to them to tcU them, as one of the c)iildren in 
these sketches really did: **! love school It’s just like 
home." 
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KINDERGARTEN 

SCENES 


^ ALLEN, The Disturber 

Alien has not been in kindergarten very long— he 
entered Jaie in the spring— and every day sinee his arrival 
he iias stuck out like a sore thumb. Trouble, trouble, his 
middle name is trouble. 

Any teacher knows how it is. \Vben all the rest of 
the children are quietly drinking milk, he will suddenly 
burst out with loud caw-caw sounds. 

He invariably needs to go out to the bathroom at 
irregular times, and when he opens the door and returns 
from one of these trips, he osmes in with great stamps 
of the feet and shouting of nonsense, distracting every- 
one’s attention from the story that b being read. 

If he can be persuaded to sic with the others and listen 
to a story for a while, as likely as not he will suddenly 
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Isn’c ic likely that Allen knou's no way to get his 
mother interested in him except by cutting up and an- 
noying her? 

Doesn’t it seem likely that his idea of an adult is some- 
one who punishes? 

And would it be hard to believe that this little boy 
may be driven, quite involuntarily, by a fierce need to 
rebel and do naughty things, perhaps in rccaliatioii for 
his rough treatment, or to prove that he has some self- 
assertion left? (You know how it is. Punishment is pretty 
hard to take Knng douti. Lee someone nuke a cutting or 
derogatory remark to us and even if we desers'c it, it 
seems to force us to flare right up in self-dc/cnsci) 

WkM To Do? 

What should and can be done to help thb little boy 
in school? \Vhac is his teacher’s method of dealing utth 
him? Does she punish him? Isolate him? Does he irritate 
her and make her cross? 

We have already had a short glimpse of her in the 
act of purposely ignoring one of his attempts to annoy 
her. This might well lead us to beJievc that she is trjdng 
Co show him he need not do naughty things in order to 
make her pay atcendon to him. Perhaps she is trying to 
teach him due there are other, more legidmace waj3. 

Look at her now. She is standing by his chair, watch- 
ing him draw, and is Ceding him in an afi^ectionace way 
what a fine picture he is nuking. In reality, ic seems to 
be a rather poor drawii^, compa^ with those the other 
children are maldng, but Alien has been working at it as 
well as he seems capable of working these da)'s, and the 
praise may be just what he needs. 

Yes, he looks up, beaming, and then gets right to work 
again, uiih even better concentradon. Soon he has fin- 
ished and looks up with a satisfied ^il^ . 

And what is his teacher doing now? She has opened 
her purse and has taken out a dollar bilL “Allen, you’ve 
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been working so hard rfac I thrak you niight enjoy going 
on a special little errand for me. Would you like to take 
this down the hall to Miss Smith’s room? Tell her this 
is the money we owe her for the party.” 

Off lie goes, eagerly. Can this child, who runs away, 
be trusted witli a dollar bill? We’U'see. It is veiy likely 
no one at home lus ever given him any responsibilidcs. 
For all we know, he may rise to meet them as well as any 
child would, if not better. And the opportunity to go off 
douTi the hall for a Icgtriimre and important reason may 
cure him of his desire to run away doum this same hall. 

Here he comes, back already, with a dunk you note 
from Aliss Smith. Alcanwhilc the other children have put 
away their crayons and are sitting quiedy at the tables 
for their rest Docs Alien bang the door, or sing out 
loudly to annoy? 

No, this time he comes in looking very self-possessed, 
and walks straight to his chair in a controlled and busi- 
nesslike manner. Apparently the errand has done some- 
thing for him. It has made him feel important and good 
in his teacher’s eyes. There is no need for him to bang 
the door this time, to attract her attention to him. 

He Doesn’t Need Vimhbmait 

Clearly, this teacher realizes that no amount of punish- 
ing or lecturing to Allen can produce the desired results. 
Punishment is all he’s had at home. 

But even a small amount of affection and of praise 
(whenever it can be given for the slightest little thing he 
does well) may work a metamorphosis in time. 

Allen has a lot to learn, of course, more than can be 
learned in just a few days. But let him gradually find that 
it is not necessary to be bad to nuke an adult interest 
herself in him, and let him learn, especially, that there 
arc adults in the world who like him and whose affection 
and fairness and understanding he can count on. This 
can be his kindergarten lesson for the whole year, and 


KNOW YOUR CHILDREN* IN' SOIOOL 
him upoa his cntrj* info the kinderganm. Not only is 
the room a very Urge one, no doubt five or six times 
larger than any room at his home, but it b filled with 
things he nuy never have seen before— easels, little tables 
and chairs, shelves full of games, toys, blocks. And think 
of the number of children! Now, within the little pUy- 
house, h’ls range b restricted. There arc neither so many 
things nor so many children to distract him, and here in 
thb comfortable little enclosure he can settle down. 

Possibly no one has ever read stories to him before, 
and he scarcely knows howr to sit and listen to one. Pos- 
sibly no one has ever tried to teach him a song, or a 
game of marching and stopping. These are strange new 
experiences. Put ironing-this b like home, something he 
knows about and undemands. 

It may very well be that he b a somewhat less mature 
child, emotionally and sodally, than most of the others, 
and so finds it harder to adjust to tlte new school life, 
harder to depart from the familiar Uungs of home. 

Possibly too, conccnindon on “school” tilings comes 
hard for tliis bate boy right now. We know something 
about hb troubled, broken-up home life (mother and 
fatlier recently separated), about the tlircao with which 
he b delivered at school “If you aren’t good you’ll have 
to go to bed as soon as you come home.” 

All of us know our own personal troubles can pUy* 
havoc w iih our concentration on our w ork. 

So, whether it b the bewildering newness of school 
or the urgency of hb own problems, or boili, that are 
bothering Freddie, possibly ilus quiet little playhouse 
comer, secluded and comfortable, with the familiar iron- 
ing board in it, gives him more feeling of ease, more 
opportunity to concentrate than he can have any'whcre 
else in the room, or in any odier situation. 

Thes^ of course, axe only “posably's.” The best we 
can do b watch Freddie and attempt to understand him, 
28 
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patiently tiying one thing after another until wc find 
what seems to be the right amwcr for him, the right 
activity and handling that will help him begin to settle 
down and feel at home in this schoolroom. 

—Remembering, of course, that for another child, iron- 
ing in the playhouse may not be the solution at all. 


^ CHRISTINA, Who Never Causes Any Trouble 

Who is the little girl who never has to be reminded 
that she is getting coo noisy?— Christina. 

Who never causes any trouble in the classroom? Never 
bothers anyone, never <}uaiTeK never docs uhat she is 
not supposed to do?-Christina. 

A teacher’s joy. 

But IS she, really? Should she be? 

A teacher is scarcely apt to notice a little girl like this, 
who creeps so mouse-like through the day. The boister- 
ous, noisy, rebclUous children are the ones who force 
the teacher to watch them and do something about them. 
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Bot ■we, who have the privilege of looking into these 
clasrooms without any of the rcsponsibilirics of nun- 
aging them, can concentrate on C!!hrtaina for a w hilc and 
watdt her in her kindergarten room. 

There she sits, along with three others, at the cable 
where the crayons are. kVhat a solentn little face! Does 
she never smile? And isn’t she going to join in any of 
the conversation? The other dirce are cluttiog quietly 
and happily, Why, Qiristina seems not to be a part of 
thk group at alL Not a word docs she speak during this 
whole half hour. And o hat h she drawing? Only a few 
cenatire, rimid little lines on her paper- Af«t of the 
tiiM she seems to sit there, absently, jusr staring at the 
other three, who pay no attentioa to her. 

Maybe later on she will talk and smile. But watch her 
duiu^ rhythms. She wears that same solemn little face. 
She goes through the rhythms in an automanc way, 
almost as chough accached to dte others by a string and 
therefore obliged to do what they do, but without voli- 
tion Or any animation on her own part. And still noc a 
w'ord does she speak. 

When tiie teadier reads a story to the children, Chris- 
tina sits with the group, but never docs she chime in or 
pipe up as the others da She wears that same solemn, 
aisenc littic expression. 

Who it is time to get coats on and go home at 3 
o'dock, Quisana is one of the first to have her coat on 
and slip into her chair to wait for the s^nal 

from the teacher. There she sits, serious, quiec, "good," 
^unds folded. 

A’of Ewn a Mouse 

Suddenly' there is a commodon at the front of the 
room. A moose in the cupboard’ Aiosr of the ch3drcn 
rurii up to peek in. Bur ChiisziDa? Na she sis there like 
a part of the fumicure. and nodung will move her bur 
the tea cher’s cgtwt 
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That child has not spolcen one word to anyone in 
these two hours, nor laas she shown any real spark of 
interest in the activities in this room. She does what she 
is supposed to do, down to the nth degree— follows all 
the rules, obeys the teacher, but otherwise she might just 
as well not be in the room. 

Wc could well formulate a new set of questions about 
this little girl: 

Who is the child who needs a good deal of help in 
making social contacts with the other children?— Chris' 
tina. 

Who is tlte cliild who may be “good” partly because of 
undue timidity?— Christina. 

Who is the child who may be so troubled by the emo- 
tional problems she brings to school with her from home 
that she will need very special attention before she is at 
ease in this classroom?— Christina. 

Who is tlte subdued little child in the room who may 
in reality be a more seriously maladjusted child than any 
of the lively disobedient ones?— Christina. 

The Real Problem 

The obstreperous children are classroom problems, no 
doubt about it. Tlic teacher cannot let them upset the 
class and run wild. 

But here is a plea foe the for^ortai Christinas, the 
mousy, quiet, oonioiming little cliildren. Wore often 
than not; they are the ones who may present social and 
emotional maladjustments of a really deep-seated nature. 
The psychologists tell us this, over and over again. It is 
not Johnny, who dashes so wildly and noisily up to see 
the mouse, whose activity should worry us. It is rather 
Christina w’ho should concern us, Chiisdna who holds 
back and is coo timid or too afraid of miring with the 
others, or too dependent on teacher for her every move, 
or too absorbed in troubles to care about dashing up 
there. 
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Johnny is shelving normal lively curiosity, and if he 
does upset a few rules sometimes he is not to be blamed 
for his strong independent urges. Rather, we should be 
glad he has them, and help him use them in constructive 
directions. 

It is the shy, meek cluld, unable or afraid to show any 
normal rebellion or initiative, who may fail to develop 
independence and self-reliance as he grows up. It b the 
too good child, over-dependent on teacher’s approval, 
who may have an extremely hard time getting along 
with other children, and indeed may fail ro meet the 
social requirements of hb companions throughout life. 
It is the quiet little day-dreaming child-no disciplinary 
problem to anyone— who yet may be a very unhappy 
child, beset all sorts of Inner troubles. Such a child's 
"good" behavior, as in Christina’s case, b only a mechani- 
cal sort of thing, without a basb in good adjusnnent. 

IVatch Chnstina and the others like her. Get acquainted 
with them! They may need our help urgently in a good 
many different directions— and if we cannot get at the 
bottom of their behavior, then we may need to summon 
sodal worker, psychologbL or psychiatrist. 



FIRST GRADE 
SCENES 


H JIAIMY AND AIARTIN, 

Who Lose An Opportumty 

The selling is the schoolroom, early in the afternoon. 
Some of die children are sitting at the tables tvorking 
with clay. Others are coloring pictures for their writing 
books. Jimmy is doum on the floor in the comer where 
the blocks are, building away. 

Jimmy appears to be working hard on an idea. See 
that serious diinking'frown on his face. “No, the blocks 
don’t go tint way but that way,” he seems to say. He 
takes down one part of his building and tries it over 
ag^ He is probably making the stable the children 
went to see last >A’eek. 

Suddenly Martin sivoops down on the floor and joins 
Jimmy. 

Who k M3rtin?--That appealing but troubling little 
boy who can’t seem to learn to read or write; who never 
stays at one tiling more than a few minutes; who wants 
a lot of teacher’s attention; who demands special privi- 
leges; who never will join in the things all the rest of the 
children are doing unless he can have a special part 
created more or less for him. Martin, the problem child, 
the trouble-maker. 

Trouble Ahead 

What’s he up to, down here on the floor with Jimmy? 
Like a little cel he has suddetily started to wriggle through 
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the Urge archway that Jimmy must have intended as the 
entrance to the subie. 

Crash! Of course. Bat since the blocks all fall on 
Marnn, it’s a rather ^ctic crash, and the teacher doesn’t 
happen to notice. 

Atamn escricaces himself and sics up In the midst of the 
destruction he has wrought. 

He glances at Jimmy. And whaifs in that glance? 
Maidn could not say it in so many words, but the mean* 
ing is there; 

“Well, well, how did that happen!” 

And probably deep witlun, he is unconsdoosly feeling: 
“I can’t let you get away with being the boy who 
builds a fine stable that evei^'one will praise!” 

And what about Jtirany! He has a glance too, a glance 
of utter dismay, questiotung, dhtress. 

But does he say anything to Martin? Does he demand 
help on rebuil^i^? Docs he push Martin aw'ay in honest 
anger? Does he say even so much as “leave me alone, 
you bad boy”? Not a word. 

Instead, he turns and lools toward the teacher, and 
in that look we can read a whole history: 

“Teacher, Martin isn’t fair. He ought not do this. 
Won’t you please see what he’s done, and do somctlung 
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abouc Tills is the schoolroom and I don’t dare hit 
him or ycU at him and create a scene. It’s just impossible 
to do anytiung like that in school IVe got to be a good 
quiet boy and keep your approval, so I won’t make any 
trouble, but please, please, teacher, look and sec what he 
has done!” 

Unfortunately, teacher doesn’t happen to look this 
time, because she is so busy with her big roomful of 
children. 

Martin darts away, and as he passes Elsie he rips a 
piece out of her clay bird nest. He knows she won’t raise 
any protest. 

And Jimmy.* Well Jimmy just decides he might as 
well give up. He gets up, leai'ing his blocks in a heap, 
and wanders over to get some clay. 

Whit Trice “Order?” 

It isn’t the teacher's fault for not happening to see 
that little episode, of course. No teacher in a roomful of 
30 or 35 aedve children can possibly see everything iliat 
happens to every child, all the time. 

But what a loss!— Jimmy’s building in ruins, and all 
that constructive thinking and pbnning cut short; Jim- 
my's sense of righteousness outraged, and an attitude of 
meek non-protest encouraged; and another victory 
chalked up for Lord Martin, who knows he can trample 
all over the other cliildrcn when teacher isn’t looking. 
That is, it is another “victor^'” from his standpoint, but 
from ours it is another defeat, carrying him further and 
further aw'ay from a happy rebdonship with the other 
children and a happy adjustnienc to himself. 

What would have happened if Jimmy had felt free to 
protest vigorously to Martin? If his teacher had taught 
him to try to deal directly with the child w ho bothers 
him, rather than always waiting for her to step in? 
(This docs not neccss^y mean that he should have 
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stancd a real fight m the schoolroom. It might mean that 
he could have run after Martin and insisted on help in 
rebuilding the stable, ox at least in piling up the blocks.) 

What if all the other Jimmp and Elsies in the room 
felt perfectly free to stand up for their rights— even if it 
meant making a little noise and rwttptisT 
In the long run It would probably be a big help to 
Martin, and obviously he is a child svho needs help, all 
that he can get. He might really “come around” if he 
perceived that the other children, as well as the teacher, 
were going to set limits on his behavior, and would not 
tolerate being walked all over. 

Wouldn’t it do something for Jimmy and Elsie too? 
Do we really want to foster an attitude of meek, helpless 
acceptance of injustice? Do we want the children to be 
so dependent on us to straighten out their troubles? Is 
this training in detnocradc living? And do e really value 
a quiet and orderly room at such a cost? 

just whae is this “school behavior” ue expect of our 
children? 

Does it bear any relation to real life behavior? 

Where does the concept come from? 


IF EUGENE, So SuUen! 

His teacher has despaired of doing very much to help 
him. Day after day he is the same— sulky, moody, cross. 
He mopes off by himself, with an unhappy look. Almost 
any litde thii^ seems to bring this mood upon him. Ask 
him to share the paste with the boy next to him, and 
there comes that irritable frown on his face. The next 
moment he may have Jus head down on the desk, weep- 
ing sUent aggrieved tears. And then suddenly he begins 
vindictively grabbing at all his belongings, as though 
every child were against him and about to snatch things 
from him. 
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He never says very mudi, ami it’s hard co figure out 
^vhat’s bothering him 50 . The other children are really 
v«y nice to him and like him, but day after day he’s the 
same, his face bkek with froum 

“And whar can I do to help lum?” his teacher says. 

“^fore Thtnt I Can Handle” 

“Probably it’s his home situation to blame, and what 
headway can I make against that? I know he’s come up 
recently from a little counuy place in the South, and 
his family is all broken up— his mother is working all day 
now, and a grandmother has appeared on the scene to 
help care for the children. All these changes may have 
been pretty hard on him, but they’re out of my control. 

I really tlunk a lot of these problem children come to us 
with problems bigger than we can handle . . . 

“Of course, there are some things Eugene Jikes to do 
in school, such as a dramatic train game we play, and I 
give him a dunce to be in the game as often as possible, 
since it does help to brighten him up, but this is only a 
drop in the bucket, so it seems. Ten minutes later he may 
turn sullen again.” 

Let’s open the door and take a look sr this unhappy 
boy in action. 

His class has just returned from a walk to the river. 

It is a warm morning. The children all look very relxvcd 
and ready to rest after their exertion. 

In fact, there is Eugene already resting. He is sitting 
at his scat with his head do^\'n on the desk. Or maybe he 
is crying? tils teacher speaks to him and he docs not 
respond. Why, he is sfeef»ng—no doubt about it. 

“This has never happened in school before!” his teacher 
exclaims. “I suppose ^e w'armth of the day explains it, 
and ail of the exercise. Vet, none of the other children 
have fallen asleep . . . 

“Tliis makes me ss'ondcrif some of his sullen, frowning 
expression has been due to nodiing bur pure and simple 
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tiredness. It’s quite likely that he gets to bed very btc, 
in that crowded little flati and 1 know he docs not have 
a bed to htniself . . . 

“Possibly, if I could somehow arrange /or him to have 
a real rest in school ... Or if the social worker could help 
on this problem . . ." 

Not So Complicated 
This teacher is on the right tracL 
It’s far too early to give up hope of helping a child on 
his “emotional" problems until all the possibilities of 
interpredng them at least partly as physical problems 
luve been exhausted. 

Of couRe, in Eugene’s case, the problems probably do 
extend out of the purely pUj-slcal realm into the com- 
plexities and dilHculties of the upset home. His teacher 
cannot a/Tord for a minute co stop searching into all the 
causes of his sullenness and attempting in every way she 
can think of to make things happier for him. She has 
already made a fine beginning fay drawing Eugene fre- 
quently into the train game he likes so well, and she 
should not feci that this is a hopelessly insignificant drop 
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in the bucket. Not only does she give him the pleasure 
of the game, but by letting Mm play it often she un- 
doubtedly is giving him some feeling of her friendly 
concern for him. 

No doubt Eugene will continue to need this friendly 
assurance, even if some provision ts nude for him to get 
extra rest and sleep. 

But the important point u this: Who can say that 
Eugene’s "emodonal” problems may not appear much 
less formidable after all the physical ones are taken care 
of? We do not know for sure chat Eugene's moody 
frowns are due partly to lack of sleep, but it seems very 
likely. By all means, lee his teacher take hope. 

The physical problems usually can be coped with 
much more easily than the emotional. And how often 
they are overlooked! 


^ MICHAEL, So Lively! 

His teacher complains that she )ust can't keep him 
dowm. He can't stop talking or sit still, always wants a 
turn at everything, dashes around the classroom. In fact, 
he’s always so much in the foreground, piping up, doing 
this and that, that sometimes she’s lurdly a\\'are of the 
other children in the room at aU. She's alwa)’S having to 
speak to Michael, send Mm back to his seat, or tell him 
he has to let the others have turns, though he is agreeable 
enough and seems to mean well. 

Let's see what she means. Let’s look in on Michael in 
his first grade room on several different days, in several 
different situations. 


t 

It is springtime, and the cMldrcn are planting some 
bulbs. The teacher has pbeed a able in the front of the 
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room. One at a time a few of the cltUdrcn arc called 
upon to come up and put a bulb in a pot, or pour on 
some water. Most of the children stay in their seats to 
watch this activity, craning their necks, to be sure, but 
remaining seated until called upon. Noe so Michael- 
little sparkling-eyed, quick-moving fellow. He keeps 
dashing up to the front to akc a close look ac a bulb 
just planted, or at a new handful of bulbs the teacher 
has just brought out Repeatedly she sends him back. He 
never makes any real trouble about this and docs dash 
back to his seat each time just as quickly as he left it, as 
though he had nor really meant to fail to cooperate with 
the teacher— as though, in fact, he scarcely realized that 
he had done anything he was not supposed to do. He is 
obviously tremendously interested in all this plandng 
activity, and seems to be pulled up there to the front of 
the room irresistibly, as though by a magnet. He keeps 
up a steady running commentary of talk, too, with such 
explosions as; “Tfear isn't enough water! Put on morel” 
The things he says seem to be such a lutural expression 
of his interest in the planting that one wonders not why 
he talks so much, bur how the others can possibly keep 
so soil 


2 

The children arc just leaving the classroom to go down 
to recess. Michael b lagging at the end of the Tine— but 
“lagging” b scarcely the word for it He has a definite 
reason, apparently, for mnaimng at the end. When 
almost all of the children arc out of the room he begins 
to whirl around up there in die front of the classroom 
where there b quite a lot of door space. He seems to be 
practicing a special kind of whirl— on one foot, swinging 
himself around with a quick arm movement Is he a 
baseball player? Is he the propellor of an airplane? How 
skillfully he zooms around! It b beautiful to watch. But 
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now he dashes out: of the room to catch up with the rest 
of the class. For half the way down the hall he remains 
at the end of the line, doing lus whirl, apparently com- 
pletely oblivious of the fact that he is supposed to be 
quietly walking and not whirling. 

“Michael, Michael— at it again! Come up here and 
walk svith me,” his readier calls when she looks around 
and sees him, 

Just as quickly as he began whirls, Aflchael snaps 
out of them, and trots up to the tcaclier, all willingness 
and co-operation. 

U is very hard to manage an activity period in this 
room crowded with desks, but the teacher is courag- 
eously attempting it anyway. The children have been 
tfj'Ing to construct some “properties” so that they can 
give a kind of play based on their study of the posr-office 
in their neighborhood. Only a few children at a time esn 
tvork on these things, but they have managed to make a 
“post-office” out of orange crates, there in the back of 
the room, and now a “mail truck” seems to be under 
construction. Michael stands beside an orange crate, 
holding the hammer. Tliere is a little trouble, apparently, 
about whose turn it is to use the hammer. The teacher 
is asking Michael to let Clinton have a tiun. 

“O.lC he can have a turn pretty soon, but gee, I 
brought the box and I know how 1 want to make it. 
Just let me take this piece off and start it, or he won’t 
get it right— " 

Micliael gets ro work, and what a worker he is, skillful 
with the hammer, absorbed in his task. He does let Qin- 
ton have a rum, but in the end it is Michael who has 
done most of the work, and eacceWent work it is. He has 
a very ingenious idea about making a door on the end 
of the truck, and works away widi concentration and 
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energy as though his life depended upon it. One cannot 
blame him for his eagerness to “have the turn." He is 
bursting to see if he can give his good idea concrete 
shape. 

4 

Dismissal time. The teacher, who is standing near the 
door, has asked Michael to go and gee her purse and 
keys from her desk. Delighted ar this chance to move 
around, he starts right up to the desk. But is it a boy or 
an airplane, a boat, approaching? He holds his hands 
pointed in front of him, and steers his way along the 
aisles, making licde moror-like put*put-ptit sounds. 

“MichacU Do you have to make that noise?” his teach- 
er calls. 

Michael reaches the desk, drops his pointed hands, 
and turns into a L'ttie boy agaitL He finds the purse and 
keys and takes them over to the teacher, uith little boy 
steps. 

What is the trouble with Michael? 

The only trouble in the whole wide world is that he 
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15 a lively, intelligent, imaginative, ivelKadjustcd boy try- 
ing his best Co gee along in a school room chat has not 
yet been able to make the best provision for him, for all 
its many excellent beginnings. 

“Trouble?” 

Michael is probably as “normal'' a child as we could 
hope CO £nd in any school. He conics from a happy 
home, Nvhere he k well cared for and loved. He is strong 
and well developed physically. He has a keen curiosity 
and interest in the world around him. He is friendly, 
happy, and well liked by both children and adults. His 
inability to keep sdll does not a( all indicate that he is 
trying to be a trouble to his teacher, trying to defy her. 
In fact, he is as pleasant a child to handle as any in the 
class. Tlie teacher herself has explained this— “He's willing 
enough, so it seems, but just can’t stay put in his scat, 
or scop calking." 

Michael could be the very child the educators had in 
mind when they planned the active kind of program for 
the schools-Michael, the nonrai, happy, eager, lively 
boy. 

More Power To Him/ 

Take that urge of his to be up there watching every 
bit of the bulb planting, to be up there making hb own 
comment on every phase of ic What is this but that 
wonderful tiling called “intcUectual curiosiry”? What 
is ic but char moch-to*bc-valucd urge to find out things 
for oneself, to inspect things at first hand, using one’s 
own eyes and cars? 

Take Micluel's eagerness to do aU the hammering on 
the mail truck. Tliis can hardly be called selfishness. It 
is, rather, cxcitemenr over nulfing and figuring our and 
doing. It is the very thing w'c should want to encourage 
in our childrcn-the ability and the urge to put ideas 
into acdon. For indeed, a young child has only half 
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learned a thing if iie has not liad the opportunity to test 
and digest hU learning in a concrete way. Take this 
matter of learning ahour a mail (ruck, for instance. A 
child docs not really absorb ail there b to learn about 
one by merely seeing one once. He really begins to learn 
when he attempts to construct one, and finds himself 
bumping up against all sorts of (|ucsoons and diliicultics 
that he must solve. “What did the writing on the truck 
say? Were there one or two doors? iVre drey kept locked, 
and how? I forgot to notice these things. I'Jl have to take 
another careful look.’* 

If AlichacI were not filled with tlib irnparienr eager- 
ness to try to make the mail truck in the way he thinks 
it should be, then we certainly should have cause for 
woriy. Tire only “trouble” in connection with thb ham- 
mering incident b not Michael’s attitude, not his curiosity 
aitd hb Imaginadon, but the fact that there arc not sufH- 
clcnt materiab in the room to keep each child busy. 

Take all thb physical activity of Michaers, hb whiri- 
ing, hb zooming up and down the a'lsles like a boat or-^*, 
plane. We can’t label thb “curting up.” Thb b not ortly 
the strong natural muscular urge of a healthy child to 
keep moving, hue tt b also a wonderful example of what 
b meant when the educators say that young children 
think with their whole bodies. They become boats, air- 
planes, propellers, when they are talking or thinking 
about them. Thb b what they mean when they say that 
pby— imaginative dramatic play— b the child's own spe- 
cial technique, and that we will turn it into a valuable 
tool for learning if we know what we arc about. 

/urt Htns Do We Do It? 

Let’s life Michael up bodily out of hb present class- 
room and put him down in an imaginary one— an ideal 
one, though not out of the realm of possibility, a class- 
room planned to meet every need of normal, active, alert 
children like himself. What would it be like’ 
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Here b the room, large and Cght, equipped with mov** 
able tables and chairs, Eveiywhere are signs of con- 
structive activity. There arc several caseb in the room, 
there aic shelves and shelves of blocks. Tliere are plants, 
aninuls, and a comer sec up witii electric plates for 
cooking. At one end of the room b a well-equipped car- 
penter shop, at tire otltcr a library. On the walb lung 
not only the children’s own bright paintings, for decora- 
tion, but reading charts printed by the teacher, charts 
telling of all the interesting tilings the children are doing. 

Due the room is empty jusc now. Where arc they? 

Here tliey arc, out on the sidewalk in front of the 
school, watdiing a steam roller patch up the street. Tlicir 
teacher noticed them craning their necks from tiic win- 
dow, so took them right out where they could have a 
better view and really sec how the whole thing works. 
The chihlrcn arc frequently out on trips of this sort in 
their neighborhood, crips that give them die dunce to 
tind out more about the things in which they are inter- 
ested, that gbx tlicm the chance to explore, to rabe 
questions, and to track dowm the answers in a first-hand 
way— tiut is, by using the convindng evidence provided 
by their own eyes, cars, and hands. Here in this class 
hlicluci’s “intellectual cutioary" is stimulated at every 
turn— and satisfied— and stimulated again. Tlte teacher 
watches hb interests, hb questions, and sees to it that 
they,arc kept alive. She doen't let them die out for lade 
of fuel. 

“How do those wiggly lines gee stamped onto enve- 
lopes?” We’ll go to the post-office to see. 

“How do ferry boars go through the water if they 
arc round at the ends and not pointed? Do they have 
points underneath?” We’ll ha« to go to the dock and 
take a good look at one and see. 

“Where docs the truck take all the ashes it collects 
from the cans in front of our school?” Wc'U go and 
find out 
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“How much water should bulbs have, any\vay?” We’ll 
let each child have his own bulb to plant and care for 
and experiment with. 

Cooperation Too 

And here, in this imaginary classroom, Michael has all 
the opportunity he could possibly want for t^ing to 
make things as he tlunks they should go. See him ham- 
mering away here on his mail truck, figuring out how to 
make its door open like the real one. He has no need to 
let Clinton have a turn on this piece of wort. Clinton is 
busy on something of his own. This doesn’t mean that 
Michael never has to share and cooperate with others in 
this classroom. There arc many opportunities for coop«- 
ative wort and pby. Warch him dosvn on the floor with 
the others, helping to reconstruct the school neighbor- 
hood in the form of a “map” of blocks, all laid out w'ith 
streec and buildings, and with strips of oilcloth for the 
riven. Listen to ^ese children planning and thinking 
and criticizing together. This b a form of “dramatic 
play“-play turned into a tool for learning: 

Miouix: Look, Walter, you made the George Washing- 
ton Bridge over the Harlem River instead of over the 
Hudson &ver. Don’t you know the bridge over the Harlem 
River is a drawbridge? 

Mmy (chiiiung in): And anyway, if it is the George 
Washington Brid^ it’s not high enough. My boat can’t 
go under it and all boats have to be able to go under the 
George ^Vas^ungtoa Bridge. 

(In the nudst of this cooveiudon there is a sudden coUiaon 
of boats in the nuddle of the river, boats carefully built up 
of blocks and pushed around on fiat boards.) 

James: Look, teacher. La Verne just came bumping along 
with her boar and kno^ed mine all to pieces. 

TsAorrat Well, James and La Verne, this reminds me. 
Boats have regular rigmls they use when they pass each 
other, so they know what ade to pass on. When we take 
our trip to the river tomorrow, we’d better listen to these 
46 
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sigQiIs and try to team something about thcnv Then wc 
won't have so much trouble. And if we can’t find out that 
way, maybe we can write to the Port Authority. 

Nor is this play with the block "map" of the city the 
only kind of cooperative dramadc play that goes on in 
this room. Here Aiichacl can "be” a boat or a plane to 
hb heart’s content— and much to hb advantage from an 
educational standpoint. 

It’s More Tbm ’'Just flay” 

The whole class is having a rhythms period. It is fine 
exercise, but far more. Here, too, the teacher has turned 
this play technique into a tool for learning. 

A group of eight children arc in uliat they call a 
“ferry boat” formation. They have worked a long time 
at this, to get the “shape” right. Now they move 
smoothly across the room to music. Their concentration 
b a wonderful thing to see. But suddenly, when the 
group reaches the ocher side, Alichael calls out, “Hey, 
wc can't turn around to go back. Ferry boats don't turn 
around. We'll have to walk backwards!” Somehow, none 
of the children had realized this before. Another child 
then perceives another problem. “Well, tvhat happens to 
the man who steers the ferry up there in the little house 
on top? Doesn’t he turn around?” 

Harouj: There arc tvio little houses. The man walks to 
the other end when it is time to go back across the river. 

Miqiazl: I don't remember seeing two littie houses. 

TexaiER: Well, that’s another &ing for us to find out 
when we go to the river tomorrow. We’U take a good look 
at a ferry, and that will settle the question. 

Here, in thb ideal classroom, Michael does not have 
to keep entirely still or sit still very much of the rime. 
Hb natural impute to move, and hit impulses to act, to 
play, to pretend, are used and built upon. 
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And Wbjt About Reading? 

Of Mims, there is reeding in the curriadum-v.hen 
the children ere ready for in Bur reading ts by no me^ 
the major activity. It is, let us say. a part of the imjor 
activity, integmted with it and taking its tne^g tam 
it. Childrai who are busy exploring their neighborhw 
■ttill have a real eagerness to be able to read the wnting 
on the mail truck, the name on the ferry boat, 
ing posted on the drawbridge. They will want to be able 
to write a letter to die postman, inviting him to come 
and talk to their class. They wiU want to be able to read 
the letter he sends them. 

But never does the process of sitting and reading 
of a book become the goal, the be-all and end-all of me 
curriculum, ci'cn for those children who arc very cagw 
to read. On the other hand, the keynote can hoc be 
expressed in a few words and phrases that carry a flavor 
of the attitude we arc trying to foster in our 
such words and phrases as “intellecnial curiosity,” first' 
hand investigatiofi,” “eagerness to e.xplore and track 
down ansM'ers,” “digcstii^ information by acdveljr untig 
it in creative •wa)-s, not just soaking it in passively, 
“critical thinking,” “enthusiasm." * 

Tlus is no classroom for a child who is not alert, inde- 
pendent, active, inuginarive, dramatic. For MiclucI— 
and thank goodness, most young children arc like him u 
given a chance— for Michael docs it not by the founda- 
tion for the kind of tlunking and living that make for 
vitality in a democratic society? 


^ TWO CLASSROOMS 
And Two Kinds of Discipline 

Teachers sometimes say, "How can you have any 
disdpUne when you Jet children get noisy and walk aQ 
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around the room, the way they're supposed to do m the 
schoob these days? If you stop being firm with ehi'Mren, 
you're going to have bedtam, and I just don’t believe 
in it” 

It is a common mbconccption that the teacher in the 
new type of education must relinquish firmness and dis- 
cipline when she lets children “walk all around the 
room." Of course bedlam will result if the adults in 
charge “stop being firm,” and of course bedlam has no 
place in the schoolroom. Teachers are quite right in 
wanting to avoid a situation such as this: 

SCENE t 

A naST GRADE ROOM 

These children have been studying the transportation 
and handling of milk, from its source in the country to 
its delivery to the school They have been to ^vatch the 
bottling process in the Borden plant in their neighbor- 
hood. Now they are attempting to construct out of boxes 
and cartons some trucks and trains, and a school building 
and a bottling plant, so that they can play out the whole 
process. 

Sounds fine, doesn’t it, but how does it work? 

Wc open the door and look in, and indeed, complete 
bedlam b just about all we hear and see. It is the begin- 
ning of the “work period,” and the teacher. Miss O., is 
trying to help the children get started at their various 
jobs. But every child seems to be talking at the top of his 
lungs, and most of the children are sitting at their scats 
waving rhcir arms and around, working at nothing 
—except making little paper airplanes, or poking each 
other. Aliss O. is reading off the names of the com- 
mittees that have been assigned to construa the various 
pans of the project, but the children seem to pay little 
attention to her, in spite of the fact that she is practically 
shouting Co nuke herself heard over rheir noise. In the 
midst of all this, Arthur leaps onto another boy and 
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begins a real fight dowxi in the aisle. Aliss O. stops trying 
to get tfie rest of the children to work, and begins to 
talk to Arthur: 

“Arthur, fit dov.-n! Stop fighting!” 

The boj's ignore her. She claps her hands loudly, but 
still the boys do not heed her, and the noise grows 
throughout the class. Miss O. starts over toward the 
fighting bo)^ but on the way a little girl comes up and 
asks for help on cutting through a stiff piece of card- 
board. Miss O. pauses a moment to help, and then is 
divened by Jimmy who is making quite a mess at his 
desk with the paste. She stops to give him some direc- 
tions about cleaning it up. Aleanwhile Arthur goes on 
furiously pummeling, and other children are gathering 
around to see tMs fighc When Miss O. finall y gets around 
to separating the bo^-s, the fight has gone on for at least 
five minutes. 

Not Enough To Do 

Gradually the children drift to their work, one group 
of three or four attempting to construct a train, another 
the school building, uid so on. Their lack of interest 
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seems to Stem from the fact that they do not have quite 
enough to do. One child in each “committee” gets hold 
of his carton, and there is nothing else for tlie rest of his 
group to work on. Arthur, for instance, seizes upon one 
of the three pairs of scissors that are available for the 
whole class, and begins cutting out the windows on the 
“bottling plant.” He is a big strong boy, bigger than the 
other three in his committee. These boys stand around 
and ask for turns to cut, but he hangs on tightly to the 
scissors, and >viJl Jet no one else Juve a clrance. Finally 
these discouraged boys leave the group, walking aim- 
lessly up and down, sailing paper airplanes around, and 
tussling with each other. 

After a while Arthur gets deed of cutting and decides 
to sweep the floor. It has become so lare c^ay, though, 
(hat (Miss O. uancs to omit the sweeping up. She asks 
Arthur to put away the broom and get on his coat and 
hat He has developed a habit of ignoring what she says, 
however, and pa)'s no anention to her. AUss O. finally 
gives up the attempt to scop him and tries to get the 
children lined up by the door. But the few who are able 
to stay quietly in line for a few moments get discounged 
waiting for the straggling noisy ones, and soon they, too, 
begin to hop and jump around. Finally AJiss O. asks all 
the children to take their seats in order to quiet down. 
It takes a long time to get the whole class seated. The 
bell has already rung, but sail the children are not ready. 
“Quiet! Quiet!” shouts Miss O., but in vain. 

Here, indeed, is a room where, during this work 
period at any rate, there ts literal bedlam. Here is a 
teacher who not only faifc to orgam’re the work ade- 
quately for the children, but is not firm with them. She 
shouts at them, to be sure, in an attempt to be firm. But 
in reality she is not firm, because she does not follow 
through and really see that the children do the things she 
asks them to. The children are quick to perceive tltis 
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weakness, and cannot resist taking advantage of her, 
much as they like hen They arc accomplishing very 
little and Arthur, for one, is becoming a regular young 
bully. Surely no one could possibly feel that this kind 
of atmosphere is a very healdiy one for children— though 
indeed it is much to the teacher’s credit that she is genu- 
inely fond of the children and does not try to discipline 
them by threats or hanh punishment. 

Must actitdty in the schoolroom mean an atmosphere 
such as this? 

Not at all 

There can be activity, and firmness on the teacher’s 
part at the same time. Indeed, there must be. 

What is “firmness”? 

There are, perhaps, a number of different kinds. One 
of the old-fashioned kinds aimed at frightening and 
scaring children. The firmness used by the skillfiil teacher 
in the new schoolroom, on the other hand, is apt to be 
such a pleasant firmness that the onlooker may scarcely 
realize it is there. But indeed it is there. This new teacher 
does not feel that the children need to be kept rigidly 
quiet and still, nor made to fear her and the principal- 
but neither does she let it become possible for them to 
run away with the necessary rules, or to find themselves 
at loose ends, or to create bedlam. 

How does she do this? 

Watch her— 


SCE.NE II 

ANOTHER EinST GRADE ROOM 

When we look into tUs room, where desks have been 
removed, the children are sitting grouped around the 
teacher. Miss P., for a story and a discussion preceding 
the work period. The story is an c.Triting one about the 
adventure of a milkman and his horse. The 25 children, 
though they arc sitting in a close little group, are entirely 
5 » 
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sail, all their attention on the story. Not one of them 
is sitting ■with folded hands. Their teacher docs not 
require tlicm to do so. And why should she? Tlic hands 
of these absorbed children are bothering no one. 

The stoiy comes to an end, and the teacher begins to 
plan the nest period with the children. Some of them are 
very eager to get to work, and have a natural restless- 
ness after the quiet story period. At^ P. asks the children 
not to get up until all the plans are made, but some of 
them do get up anyway, and start carrying their chairs 
back to their tables. They appear not to have understood 
Miss P., or to have their minds so intent upon getting to 
work that they have no ears for anything eke. For a 
moment, there is what might be called a slight amoutic of 
bedlam-some children jumping up with their chaiis, and 
trying to walk past the other children who are sicung^ a 
chair accidentally knocked over; other children trying 
to talk Co Miss P. 

But right here is the test of Miss P. Is she going to 
make Alia O.'s mistake of vot foiio'n-ing through her 
dircctionsf Will she lec the cliildrcn go ahead and start 
work even though she has asked them to sic and make 
plans first? It would be easy just to let the cliildren go 
fumbling ahead, since they have already started, but this 
way of getting to work is the disoiganizcd, difficult way 
for the class. These young children are not yet capable of 
organizing tlieir day, and they really need the teacher’s 
help. Docs Miss P. hare skill enough to keep hold of the 
reins? In odicr words, does she have the essential finn- 
ncss, or doesn’t she? 

Yes, she has it 

The Right Kind of Rimmas 

"Why cluldren," she calls, loudly so that they can all 
hear, but not unpleasantly, “Marcia, Tyrone, Sylvia-wc 
didn’t say it was time yet to go to work. You didn't un- 
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deistand. We aren’t through planning what work wc re 

going to do. Bring your diaifs back. That’s tight." 

It takes time to call these children back, to insist that 
they return with their chairs and sit in them once again, 
but this is exactly w-hat is required of the succcsful 
teacher— patience enough to really cany out the things 
she siys. We might call this the fust principle^ 

The children all do return and sit down. The group 
is quiet once more. (Quldrcn usually do cooperate will- 
ingly with a teacher who has this pleasant firmness.) 
Plans are completed rapidly, and the children then pro- 
ceed to their work without any confusion. Miss P* has 
saved the day, not only by organizing it for the children 
but by insisting that they adhere to this organization. 
This docs not mean, of course, that the children have no 
leeway to help organize, to help make plans, and to 
choose the kind of w'ork they want to do. 2e does 
mean that Miss P. is art autoent It doet mean that she 
protides the firmness that all children really want 
need in adults: she will not let them do the things that 
lead to confusion, license, bedlam. She is a prop, a help, 
a strength to tfatm. withouc sihich they are not yet 
capable of maruging themselves. And indeed, the peace- 
ful atmosphere which she insists on in turn reacts upon 
her, and nukes her a much more relaxed and calm 
person than Miss O. could posibly be in the trudst of 
her bedlam. 

“But,” you ask, “is the day really saved? What hap- 
pens during rtie work period? Don’t the children get 
awfully noisy?” 

Let’s sec. 

The Right Kind of Acuxity 

These children have been studying their neighborhood 
in relation to their schooL The center of activity seems 
to be a playhouse in one comer of the room. Several 
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children arc now busy construcdng furniture for this 
house. Each one of these children has an orange crate to 
work on, with hammer and nails. Others are painting 
orange crate fiimiture. One boy pretends to deliver a 
truck full of coal to the house. Several are down on the 
floor playing with blocks. Their play, too, seems to 
center around coal and its delivery. 

Every child in the room is busy at something— such as 
blocks, day, paindng, carpentry, or draraadc play in the 
playhouse. 

Wait 3 moment— did we say every child? Here is one 
boy, Henry, who seems to be dashing around the room. 
He goes from one group of children to another, poking 
around to see \vhat others are doing. He seems to be a 
bit "wild"— look at him rolling aimlessly on the floor. 

"Ah,” you say. "This is exactly what’s apt to happen. 
The children get wild and some of them just have to 
be held doivn. There are bound to be cliildren like 
Arthur and Henry in every class." 

Well, let’s see what Henry’s teacher thinks about it. 
Here she comes. Is she going to scold him? Discipline 
him? Hold Wm down? 

"Why, Henry, did we foigct to plan for you? Let’s 
See, what was your job? I bcUevc we both forgot Oh, 

I know— you w’cre going to paint the so/a, weren’t you? 
There are a Jot of estra paint brushes up on my desk.’’ 

Henry gets right up, finds hit paint brush, and starts 
to work at once with test, all wildness forgonen. All he 
needed was a little help in getting started on a job that 
interested him. 

Perhaps this could be formutatxd as the second im- 
portant principle; Children need to have work to do 
that interests diem—eneugb to do, « /ot to do. Interested, 
busy, happy children are almost always self-controlled 
children, with neither time nor inclination for wildness. 
In Miss O.’s room the activity was not organized in such 
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a way as to give eicb child work to do. There were not 
enough sdssors to go around, and some of die children 
had to just stand and vratch for the whole period while 
others of their comimctees worked on the construction 
of the buildings. This B etpcaing too much of young 
childreru AUss P. has realized this and has given each 
child some piece of work to do. 

But let's go back ro the point about noise. Do these 
children get too noisy? Yes, sometimes th^ do, of 
course, ^^hat udth hammers barring, voices talking freely, 
blocks clattering on the floor. This does not mean, 
though, that the teacher needs to let the volume of noise 
rise to a point at which it creates real tension in the 
atmosphere. There are u'aw of controlling its 

Bedim/ 1/n’t Seeatny 

Mbs P. goes to her piano when she feels the nobe b 
too much. She has one pamcular little phrase she plsja 
as a “sigtuL” The childiien hear it and stop work and 
look up. “\Vho remembers uhat thb means?” .Miss P. 
asks. 

"We’re getting roo pipes up Ronnie. 

The children seem to like thb musical “signal,’’ and 
they accept it as a reasonable one. Indeed, they helped 
to work it out wth the teacher in the first place, agree- 
ing that they needed some kind of reminder, and choos- 
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ing the phrase they wanted her to play for the signal 
Now they really are much quieter as tliey resume their 
work. Of course, there continocs to he what might be 
called "normal noise" in the room-the noise of children 
feeling free to talk with each other, \>ork and play to- 
gether in a spontaneous \vay. It is necessary to distinguish 
between this healthy noise and the unhealthy noise of 
bedlam. Hiere is no doubr abour it, a teacher must 
expect a certain amount of "noise” if she is to have con- 
structive activity in her room. Eluninatc all noise, and 
you also must eliminate many of the learnings, both 
social and intellectual, that grow out of situations in 
which children are free to talk and play naturally. 

^'NonmlNoh^' Is Good 

For instance, look at these three children down on the 
floor playing with the blocks. Tyrone is running a train 
on a crack, Ronnie has his little truck fllled vith "coal” 
and is delivering it to Josephine’s "house.” They accom- 
pany their play u'ich a comtant stream of talk, bur who 
would say that this is idle chatter.^ This is, in fact, tbiak* 
ing and learning and planning together; 

“That’s a track and a truck can’t go on a track, can it?" 
“How could a truck go dirough a house? You'll have to 
make the street go around. . . < But really you should push 
the house back so the street can be straight.” 

“Is dtis where the coal man comes? Looks like the bed- 
room to me. Your bed is too close to the furnace. It utII 
catch on lire!” 

\Vlto would sacrifice good thinking such as this for 
die sake of a completely qtuct room? 

"But don’t you have to insisr on complete quiemess to 
get children through some of the routines of getting 
dieir wraps on, or of cleaning things up uhen they are 
through?” 
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How docs Miss P. manage the clean-up period and 
disnussal? 

She is walking over to the piano now. TTie work period 
is over. She plays a chord on the piano to get the chil- 
dren's attention, and docs not speak until all the children 
do look up at her. 

"Children, I’m Sony now we have to stop and clean 
up, but I want to tell you how proud I am of all of you. 
You've all been worl^g so beautifully, we’vc had one 
of our very best work periods. And now I know you 
can dean up just as welL" 

How we thrive on praise, all of us! Children do hate to 
stop Work and play in which they are interested, but 
praise and encouragement like this are equivalent to get- 
ting the dean-up job half done. The children scurry 
around efidenUy and willingiy, without much noise or 
confusion, and are soon ready to get their coats on and 
line up by the door. 

This dismissal procedure goes quickly too» though 
Miss P. has at oo time asked die children to be com- 
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plctcly quiet. In fact, she has done just the opposite. She 
stands near the door with those U'ho have already lined 
up, and calks with them and pUj'X a little game with tliem, 
CO keep them from the natural restlessness and noise that 
they might drift into if required just to stand and wait 
idly for the slower cluldrcn. (Remember, that is what 
happened in MUs O.’s room!) 

"ChUdren, do you remember our shoemaker game?” 
Miss P. says. “Henry, you show m the sound the shoe- 
maker’s hammer nukes.” Henry makes his little tapping 
sound (a wonderful imitation!). “Ronnie, you show us 
the polishing sound. . . . Sylvia, do you remember the 
sound the machine made? Now let's all nuke the sounds 
together. We can hnagine then that tlic shoemaker's shop 
is rigiw here in this room!" 

Tlie children, of course, take great delight in this sound 
game, which is not a very noisy game even though it 
docs involve making sounds, and they have no difficulty 
standing in line wairing for the slower childrea 
■Waiting, foe them, is not an idle restless time; Miss P. 
has made it even an interesring time. 1116 slow children 
hurry with their wraps so they can play the game too. In 
just a moment ail of die children are ready to xwlk out 
into the hall, without the slightest bit of confusion. 
Another important principle b at work here: Miss P. 
knows that she will be struggling against a very strong 
current if she expects tliesc young children to stand or 
sit quietly for mote than just a few moments with noth- 
ing to occupy thdr hands or minds. Of course, if she 
W’anted to frighten the cWldren into being quiet, she 
could do so. 

In summary, what arc the prindples a teacher such 
as Miss P, holds to, to prevent bedlam yet give her 
children opportunity for active work and play? 

Firmness on the tejclier’s part is as nece^ary to young 
children in the new type at classroom as it ever was in 
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the old. But it does not imjdy crossness or harshnea or 
autocratic discipline. It means dut the cluldrcn can depend 
on the teacher to help them organize, hclji them control 
themselves, help them avc^ bedlam and license. 

Self-contioUed children are busy, interested children, 
who have a lot of absorbing, aedve work of thur own 
to do. 

“Signals,” games, encouragement and praise make for a 
happy, friendly atmosphere in which children willingly 
cooperate with the teaclier. They sense that she is c(> 
operadog with tliem— that she is sympathetic to their 
needs and “on their ode.” 

Children are apt to cooperate readily in carrying out the 
rules and reguladom if they themselves have md some 
part in deciding what these rules shall be. Not all rules, 
of course, can be handed over to mull children to nuke. 
But man}' opportunities can be found for the children's 
pardcipadng (such as deciding on a “quier signal'’). 

A teacher must work along •with and not agjifUt the 
strong fdt}'sica] need of young children ro keep monng. 



SECOND GRADE 
SCENES 


u THOSE BOYS, And Tlieit War Pictures 

It is a free period. In this pmticulat second grade room 
at the present time the childten arc 
their oW devices during this pmod. Wey « tree JO 
crayon pictutes, to vvoik in their woik bools, to pasB 
and cut and to carry out little construcuon projects of 

*ToL7a good many of the children-boys ^peciailyj 
ate crayoning pictutes. They sit there at their daB 
content^, refas^d, working at their "‘ ^acTer 

and concentration and obvious en|o>™ent. 

has wisely left them to draw in their own way withou 
instructioo or models to copy* 
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Let’s look over the shouldcis of these childrm and 
see“M of Plcmtes they are making tvtth soch 

^H'erT'is Geoige’s-American planes dropping bombs 

tae battle scene, srith guns shooting, 

f’^TslTa'Sther pienne of pknes and 
very carefully eaecu^ is-ith dotted 1““ 
taScately to shot, the esac paths of the bombs and 

war, war and n ar again, not only today ^ 
almost any day and esery day svhen these cluldren are 
free to draw pictures. . 

Their teacher explains: “The boys never seem g 
tired of these u ax pictures. 1 6gure that it's a 
interest, so I just let them go ahead and draw them. 

She b undoubtedly right in feeling that war « » 
interest to these children. .Many of them have relanvcs 
v.ho have seen war service, and they are ,, 

go frequently to movies of any and every land. On ^ 
sides of them war has impinged upon them, cxamio 
them and troublii^ them. . 

There could hardly be any doubt that they reauy 
need some opportunity to pby war, to talk about war, 
and to draw war pictures. In doing so, they are working 
off some of their excitement, bringing out into the open 
some of their concern. The suppression of thb emouon- 
ally charged interest would only serve to create one o 
many types of problems in the children. 

And, too, as they draw war pictures they are probably 
satisfying other stroi^ urges that have nothing to do 
with war. 


They're After Sometinng Afore 

IVhat were 7-ycar-old boys playing and drawing in 
the days before World War li? 
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Not daisies and buttercups, of that we can be sure. 

Those were the days of cowboys and G*Alcn and 
desperadoes and supermen. (Of comse. Superman is still 
very much alive, war or no war.) Can you not recall 
sceir^ groups of yovmg cluldtcn out on the street playing 
dramatic games that smacked veiy much of the radio 
dramas and the comics^gaaies iavoWing buried treasures 
and hide-outs and narrow escapes and heroic rides? Cops, 
robbers, drownings, and dangers of all kinds? 

Our 7-ycar-old children today draw endless war pic- 
tures pjwJy because they are after what they have always 
been after-<Jta'taiienc, adventure, a feeling of mastery 
over the most dangerous things they can think of, a 
sense of power. (TTie reasons why they arc after these 
things may be rather complex and we do not need to go 
into them at present.) 

The question occurs at once: Are we really doing otir 
educational best by the children by allowing them to 
satisfy these strong urges solely by drawing war pictures 
day in and day out? Do we take these urges into con- 
sideration when sve plan our curriculum? If our children 
have a strong treed to idendfy themselves with daredevil, 
powerful heroes, is it not up to us to recognize this need 
and meet it in as many constructive ways as possible, 
witiun the very framework of the curriculum? 

Let no one think that the neighborhood streets hold 
no possibilities for drama and excitemeot and the chal- 
lenge of danger! If we have failed to make our second 
grade neighborhood studies as interesting to the children 
as the concern with bombings and shootings, possibly it 
is partly because we have been too utilitarian, too sober, 
too matter of fact Perhaps we ourselves have been bUnd 
to the exciting vistas. 

Right on Our Own Streets 

Have we helped Our children to see the neighborhood 
firemen as the “supermen" mai^ of them really arc? Do 
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,ve lead the children to inqnta into '''' *' 

himself on narrow window ledges, ‘'”“"5 

food to our dry? Do we keep this purely on ^ 
™rional level, considering “">7 j'*' 

trains? Do we ever consider the life of ® f 

neer, the hazards of the job, the 
wrecks, floods, breakdowns? Do we lead the 
investigate the wonderful workings of 
These things can be as ejicidng to 7-yearH>lds as »“!? 

And what about our river traffic? Boae are ,® 

at any age, and the 7-yearwild’5 interest m thein is sumy 
not confined to those'that are equipped with gum. 
Hudson, at our very dooB, has its currents, ■“ 

■ its lighthouse, its ice in the winter, its dangers and sign 
that every pilot muse Icam. c.,.-pn- 

And take the mundane matter of the subway. ^ 
year-olds are not too young to seme the g»ga 
achievement involved in the construction of a su way 
that leaves undisturbed all the complicated undergrouM 
world of water mains, sewer pipes, gas pipes, power 

■ Many of these children have an avid interest m the tan- 
tasiic “underground” world inhabited by characters 
the comics. How about showing them a little of the ^ 
and no less fascinating “underground” world here un 
their own sidewalks? 


MjTvels, Here sni Utr-o 

And what about the other miracles in our everyday 
tilings? When we study milk with our chiI4«n, do we 
teach them merely to be able to recite that milk comes 
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from cows in the country, and is carried w the city on 
Crains? Lee’s take the class, if possible, to see one of these 
bottling and capping machines. Watch the children’s 
eyes pop with wonder at the mechanized march of the 
botttcs--o%'cr a hundred filled with milk in one minute, 
then mechanically capped, mechanically placed in deliv- 
ery eases! Surely our 7’s, who like to plot out the paths 
of bombs and torpedoes, cannot fail to respond wiili 
keen interest to the eflicicncy, the speed, the intricacy of 
this u-onderful bottling machine. 

^Vnd let's not forget the marvels of the physical as well 
as of the industrial world. 

Remember, these cliildrcn, as they draw, are in their 
imaginations heroically kiib'ng hundreds of spies, trick- 
ing the enemy, rising successfully out of hazardous 
bombing dives. Lee’s give them a little chance to manipu- 
late nature-let them Team how to balance a toy boat by 
putting on a keeU let them discover how to make water 
nui up hill; give them a few simple experiments in which 
they can learn how to harness powerful steam. 

We are not saying, of course, that the children should 
not be allo^vcd to go on drawing their war picturts. We 
repeat, the war has been an important part of their 
world, and the drawing of these pictures is not only a 
harmless but also a healthy means of expression, serving 
a number of useful functions. The war pictures have a 
Icgirimatc place in our schools, but they should not be 
the only source of satisfaction of the children's need for 
dangerous challenge and achievement We are unneces- 
sarily limiting our children’s world, if we leave matters 
this way. 

. Perhaps we cannot compete so successfully with the 
war world and tlie world of the comics that we can 
entirely erase the need for Superman or the spy kilter and 
pCRuade the children to substitute the fireman in his 
place. There is no need to. What we can do, and should 
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do, is give the children a taste of 2 curriculum that has 
the breath of life in it. Let’s take a cue from the children 
and include a generous infusion of the elements of 
excitement and daring and heroic challenge in our studies 
of the everyday world. 


^ LUCILE, Who Doesn’t Do Her Work 

She’s an attraedve, lively little seven-year-old girl, 
neatly and nicely dressed. Her bright expression leads 
us to believe at once that her trouble, whatever it nuy be, 
is not stupidity. 

Let’s take a look into her notebook. What neat figures, 
what neatly wriKcn rows of spelling words! Of course, 
the pages are scantily filled, we see, when we compare 
her notebook with those of the other children. But no 
one could complain that she does not know how to do 
her work. The trouble seems to be that she milt not. 

“Day after day It is the same,” her teacher says. “She 
will not stay in her seat and do her w-ork, but Is con- 
stantly up bothering the other children, ceasing them and 
trj’ing to get them to play with her. . . . Her mother says 
she never has got along well with other children, and aces 
pretiy spoiled at home. Shedocai’t mind there any better 
than she does here. I rimply am not able to make her sit 
at her desk and pay anention to her work. What am 
I to do?" 

Wbat Is She Up To? 

We can see for ourselves that Ludle is not doing her 
school work. It is an arithmedc period now. For a few 
moments Lucile writes examples in her notebook as the 
others do, then she is up grabbing a pencil away from 
Dorothy, in front of her. . . . Back to her scat for a 
moment, but only a moment, and then she leaves the 
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room with the teacher’s penti^on. When she returns, 
several children are at the blackboard writing sums. 
Lucilc strolls curiously up to Margaret and watches her 
write “123." When Margaret turns her back Lucile picks 
up the eraser and rubs out the sum. Of course that makes 
hiaigaret angry, and the two of them begin to scrap 
with each other. The teacher tells them both to sir dmvn, 
but Lucile manages not to go directly to her seat. She 
picks up a piece of chalk and writes on top of Rita’s 
figure^ scrawling lightly over the *T4S.” In the next 
moment she and Rita are chasing each other around the 
room, more or less playfully. 

The arithmetic period is nearly over, and as usual 
Lucile has accomplished nothing— nothing academic, that 
is. She has managed, however, to make several contacts 
for herself with other children. 

Yes, obviously she is much more interested in her rela* 
tionships with die ocher children than she is in her school 
wotk ac present. Due is this a situation that can be toler- 
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,t£d in the schoolroom? Just what practical step can the 
Bite? What itoU she do? Surely she ^ol 
allow Ltitfle to snatch pencils all day long. Si^ly 
child should be helped to cover at least a tninuntim 0 
the academic ground? . 

Of course. Yet it is clear to see that the soaal rclaao 
ships have a real i^ency for Luefle at the present am 
and should not be ignored. 


Etnotions Have a PLxce 

It is all too easy for us to think of the children in ow 
classes as receptive little minds, ready to “ 

medc, wririog, and reading. We forget that thcM 
dren come to us as people. They do not take th^ 
dons off wtf» their coats and hang them in the clo^ 
closet They bring their pbyacal, emodonal, and soo^ 
needs right into the classroom, and these are often mu 
more compelling to them than their academic 
It may be dut Ludle has not found a very satisfactory 
•way to play with other cWldren-she seems 
tease-and that she is very much concerned widt 
problem of working out a betar relationship. We know 
that seven is an age when children b^in to form a feeling 
of ihemsclves as a group, apart from and even lined up 
against the adult world. (This may partly explain Ludle s 
resistance both at school and at home.) They are not 
content to establish individual reladonships between them- 
selves and the teacher. They must establish places for 
themselTcs widun the group of children, and this is an 
imperadve matror to them. 

Ludle’s teacher might well look around at her class- 
room and ask herself wbedier she b allowing the children 
any opportunity for free social interchange, for the 
cl^ce to get acquainted, to measure themselves up in a 
personal way, one againn another, or to find out where 
they stand in the eyes of their fellows and for what 
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Lucile, foe all vit know, may be trying to find out if 
she can get along with her classmates in the teasing, 
dominating way tliac she docs at home. 

Or she may be eager for friendships that she does not 
Jenow how to begin in any other way. 

And, too, there may be other much deeper reasons 
underlying this teasing, social urge, reasons which can- 
noc be probed in a day. 

*nus should not discourage the teacher, however. 
There are some practical steps she can cake at once, 
whetlicr or not she understands all of the reasons under* 
lying Lucilc’s behavior. It is at least clear that Lucile 
needs more, not lets, oppominity to try her winp in 
this area of social relationships. 

First Steps 

A good beginning nilghc be made by including in the 
daily program a time when the children may be free to 
Calk together for a while about the things that interest 
them, even if it’s no more than the new teeth they’re get- 
ting. Wbat about the milk period? May the cJiiJdrcn sit 
in groups and talk ac chat dmc? And what about recess} 
Is this an entirely regimented period, when all the groups 
must play formal singing games together? Can something 
be done about tlut? 

Lucile’s teacher might even nuke progress in two svays 
if she could lee Lucile work at her arithmedc with some 
other child for short periods; and if she could make up 
arithmetic games involving not only Lucile but other 
children. 

Of course, Lucile may not settle dosvn to her aca- 
demic work immcdiacdy, even if she is given more legiti- 
mate opportunity to talk and play with the other chil- 
dren. The few suggestions listed here certainly may not 
constitute the complete tool for probing into and hand- 
Img ail of Lucilc’s problem. 

But this is the tvay a teacher makes a beginning, pick- 
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ing her way step by step, foHowmg the leads that are the 
most obvious and Ae most practical; seeking the help of 
social worker or psychologist if necessary; adjusting her 
method of attack as she learns more about the child; and 
always remembering that school is a social place as well 
as an academic place, and that the social lessons are often 
difficult to Icam, and have a I^Ginate place in the class- 
room. 
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By DOROTHY STALL: 


Prologue 

Third and Fourlh 
Grade Children 


By the dtne e child it eight or nine his world is expand- 
ing in. many ways. He dnds his own way to schooli 
chooses his own friends, helps to care for the younger 
ones at home. He Is likely to quote the teacher to his 
parents, assert his own ideas with great assurance, and 
be quite free with criticisms of adults. 

He has traveled a little perhaps, and knous where 
trains and boats and airplanes go. He has developed a 
lively imagination based on his eight or nine years of 
varied experience. 

A child bom in a big ci^ enters the complicated 
civilization of a tnechamzed world. For the first few years 
it takes all his energy and thought, just finding out how 
everything works, where things go, what they are for, 
how to manipulate them. There is no concept of any 
other kind of civilization, any other way of life, even of 
any other place except chat m whidt he lives. 

But gradually he hears of other places, and vague 
pictures begin to form in his mind. Perhaps a friend of 
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the family comes from far away. He hears stories of 
ocher lan^, lools ac pictures. He sees people who reflect 
other places and other ways. He begins to study differ- 
ences, to search for reasons. 

And dicn he begins to wonder about himself and ask 
about his beginnings, who his parents were, and their 
parents. And he as!^ many things about himself of him- 
self, and often no one knows what he is asking. Some- 
times he asks in v*ery roundabout W'ays. What nationality 
would he be if ius father were French, his mother 
American, and if he had been bom on an ocean liner 
half-way between the two countries? 

And then he begins to ask about the whole world. 
How it got staned. Who was the father of the very first 
person, and if God nude the very first person, then who 
made God? And it pleases him to discover in reading 
the very old tales from ail over the world that people 
everywhere wanted to know these same things. He feels 
kinship with them and yet apart, more advanced, because 
there is science in his world. 

Both stories and experience stimulate his imagination 
further. The hill he has climbed can easily become a 
sno^v-capped mountain, the trickling brook in the park 
a raging torrent. 

His feelings too can expand with imaginative power. 
In saw'ing through a tough board he is Superman. Pitch- 
ing a beautiful game brings him all the glory of an ideal- 
ized sports hero. Acting in a play gives an opportunity 
to express complex emotions without embarrassment- 

There is no limit to the dreams of growing up, of 
proving one’s strength, of being loved, of gaining recog- 
nition. And they are not Just dreams. 

Children of eight and rane can take real responsibility, 
solve many problems without feeling overburdened. They 
can to a great extent help create dieir o>vn school world, 
a world which they enjoy. They begin to learn to rule 
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themselves as a group, to find a place in which their 

abilities count. Dreams and growth go hand in hand. 

As they study about those who have struggled with 
nature, overcome hardship, and conquered superstition, 
they also discover their own powers of courage and in- 
sight. They are eager to learn more and more about this 
amazi n g and compUcatcd world, and even beyond it, into 
the mysteries of the larger universe. 

As they grow older they also become more aware of 
the feelings of others. There ate times when they may 
choose their own partners, other times when they must 
take responsibility for a w'cakcr or younger child; rimes 
when they may make their own choices, others when 
the teacher muse plan for them; times when they may use 
all the materials they wane, others when a hammer and 
taw must be shared. 

In the following pages some of these dghr- and nine- 
year-old children come to life, with clashing, with con- 
trast, with beauty, and with that diversity which makes 
the study of penonaUty such a rewarding adventure. 

We find here children who are strong and able to be 
themselves, othen who have had to build up a false 
front. 

There are those compelled to grab and hoard, others 
who are relaxed and happy sharing materials. 

There are some who must win approval through blind 
confomui^, others who are able to help build their 
own norms. 

There are children unable to create anything original, 
who feel safe only when they imitate, but othere who 
are free and spontaneous in creative language and art. 

There are some who mua wield power over others in 
order to feel strong, but many who can live and let live, 
because they are secure. 

W e find a few who must jrile up a mountain of isolated 
facts, and yet a majority who appreciate learning how to 
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think, and who arc able to enjoy the rich life and culture 
of their own and their stoiy-book world. 

If conditions are healthy and guidance is wise, eight- 
and nine>ye3r>old children ndll listen to cacli other and 
to die teacher as well. They will grow and flower as 
individuals, each according to the bws of his own per- 
sonality. They will also learn to enjoy group thinlohg, 
group work and organized play. 
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third grade 

SCENES 


GEORGIE, \VhQ Wanted The Teacher 
To Be Lite A Mother 


Every class and every age has a Ge^ie. But a Geo^' 
to th^egtontog of Third Grad^ a Geo'S-' “ “I 
seven, and to his emotional -‘"'iop'”'”' Sdes he 
sii, ean be very appealing, m spite of the diiSculocs 

^ Tliis Georgie is like that, and now he is iistening to a 
story. So are aii the others, sitting reiaaed even in tn 
screwed-down seats. The teacher is sitting too. m an 
ordinary chair up front. Now she gets up to snow a 
picture, continuing to read as she walks up an o 

This satisfies everyone but Georgie. Georgie foliov« 
at her heels, and when she sits down again, Geoigie n 
there leaning over her shoulder, to be first to see the n 
picture, and just to feel near. _ , 

Comforubly he leans his arm over her chair, ^ 
occasionally tries to engage her in private 

“Oh, sit dowTi cries a child in an irritated voice. ' 
■want to hear the story " . , 

“Back to your seat now, Georgie,” the teacher remin 
him kindly. And he goes. But he doesn’t stay. Soon he 
is running up agrin, and she must stop to speak to him* 
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But he doesn’t want to leave her, until the sharp voices 
of the children call him hac^ again. 

Going for a iVaik 

How does Gcorgie get along in other situations? We 
watch him now as the class lines up for a walk to the 
river. The children arc chowlng partners, runxung to 
grab each other’s hands. But no one chooses Gcorgie. 

It doesn’t seem to bother hint. He looks a little be- 
wildered. But he keeps looking at the teacher as if wait- 
ing for her to tell him tvhat to da 

"Vou be Gcorgie’s partner, Ruth,” the teacher sug- 
gests. Ruth groans and screws up her face. 

“But Alollic’s going to be my partner,” she protests, 
reaching out her hand as MoUie comes sliding dosvn the 
aisle toward her. 

Gcorgie looks crestfallen. 

"All right,” the teacher says cheerfully, “you'll be my 
partner.” And Geoigie happily goes with the teacher to 
die front of the line. 

“He’s always firstl” ttw two in front complain. The 
rcacber ignores their remarks and they start out. 

But when they get out on the street, Gcorgie holds 
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them back. He want$ to look in the window longer th: 
anyone else, and must be urged along. He sometun 
wanders off and becomes absorbed in some small sot 
floating down the gutter, and they all have to wait urn 
the teacher brings him back. They arc all eager to g 
down to the river. 

George or Group? 

The teacher has a real problem here. There is a co 
flict between Georgie's needs and the needs of the groa 
After all, why shouldn’t the children resent being bt 
back? Why shouldn’t they be jealous of Georgie’s dose 
relatioQshJp -B’itb the teaser? For many of them, this 
sort of thing happens at home with a younger brother 
or sister, and they have to pretend to be very grown up, 
and DOC to care. Due this is schooV a class where all are 
equal. 

Georgie’s feelings must be hun when the other chil- 
dren ate so annoyed with him, when they refuse to be 
his partner, when they yell at him along the street. 

“^e teacher understands this. She wants to meet 
Georgie’s need to be mothered as best she can. But she 
also Im obligadoos co the group. 

Whst Are Some Of The Things A Teacher Cm Do? 
The teacher knows that Georgie needs to be near 
her. And yet she also knows that he needs to grow up. 
The other ctuldren need to feel that she is fair to them 
all, and yet they need to learn to be kind to a weaker 
child. 

Perhaps if she seats him in the front row near her desk 
that will help. He will be near enough to feel com- 
panionship, and to speak to her privately, without ex- 
posing his immaturities to the rest of the class. Perhaps 
his mother will tell her something that wiii make her 
understand Georgie a little better. 
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l^s Easy To Understand! 

The opportunity comes one rainy day. Geoj^ie’s 
mother comes rushing in at the noon hour, whUe the 
children are having lunch in the big room. The teacher 
is not on lunch duty so she has a moment to talk. 

“Here are his rain-coat and rubbers,” the mother siys 
breathlessly. "I ran home to gee them during my lunch 
hour. Lucky I work nearby. It didn’t look a bit bke rain 
this morning." 

The teacher invites the mother to rest a bit before she 
returns to her job. 

“It’s hard,” the mother says as she sits back in the 
chair, “to be a father and mother both to a growing 
child.” 

The teacher docs not probe, but the story soon comes. 
Gcotgle's father was IdUed in the tvar. The teacher 
listens with deep sympathy. 

Then, looking nervously at her watch, the mother 
rises to go. 

“Thank you for being so kind,” she says. “I can see 
he is in good hands. Do see that no one teases him, won’t 
you? I'm afrud he can’t stick op very well for himself.” 

Here the children come now, back from lunch. 
Georgie’s mother pulls him aride and clings to him. 
Then, reluctantly, she lets him go. She will be late to 
work. 
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"Watte tiucet,"Geoisleexclaimi"&e!’' ^ 

Now he U sticking the end of the hose thr g 


crack in the orange crare. j 

“Look, look,” Bill calk out, and the others cr 

need a water tank to put on top,” one 
“Wait. rU gee that old can,” another cnes, i^ng 
the big comer cupboard. Soon he is baci with it. 
“Here you are, Georgic. Let me help? . 

Well, here is the beginning, the teacher feels. A 
watches while they beg for turns to help Gcorgic. 
holds the can wlule Gco^ie punches a 
with a hammer and screw driver. They all gi'c 
and work it out together. This really is a beginning. 


There Are Other Ways, T oo 
It is not only in dranuric play that Georgic 
helped to grow up. There arc special errands invo v g 
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responsibility, such as being ashed to take the small clock 
to the office and set it; pbyii^ the leading part in Giant 
Seeps; leading the class on an adv«iture clirough pare of 
the park; helping another cltild In u'ridng, ac which he 
happens to be very good; bearing the drum with a special 
rhythm of his oum, wlule the class marches or dances to 
it; learning to choose his own activity from a list; getting 
out his ONsit materials and working without so much help; 
following directions when his group works together. 

If Gcotgie's mother knows he is happy in school, it 
W'iU ease her burden somewhat. And the warm relation- 
ship between the teacher, his mother, and his classmates 
can nuke Gcorgie feel he lives in a friendly world 


^ A CLASS, Cramped and Divided 

Thb teacher said, *'1 don't s«e how I can ever take this 
class on a trip! There are so many children with prob- 
lems. They pick ac each other all the time. And the 
cliques! Why, if one group thinks the other has two 
minutes longer for a game they arc ready to pull hair 
over it. How can 1 take a class like that on the subway? 
I’d have a fight on my hands right in the middle of Ae 
aisle.” 

They Were Terrihly Craaiped 

This teacher’s problem was rcaL She was responsible 
for the children's safety. She vou/d be taking a risk to 
fake a trip too soon. 

Yet she knew tltat just such a happy experience could 
help weld the class together. She remembered the com- 
mon thrill of adventure another class had experienced 
when she had taken them on the lower deck of a ferry 
and across the river when it was clogged with ice. They 
had antidpated the itiry's attack on each approaching 
ice cake and fek ac one with the ferry and with each 
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Other ei they heard the ctmehtog and the gm. 

“°B?t nM with this ■='??■ ®°^^“^bg«periena“ 

come first. She mnst think so Uritable. 

which were possible. But whatj 

^;trrdthe"- “““ 

scarcely even caUthJ.^-^-, d=== 

wj'orarr— llSed hack to form a hig 

^t^ri^rver know when our “ 

disappcarl" the teacher eipUmed. \ . about 

&”Lto^rrw‘:rk\soh^^^^ 

tom or destroyed- ^ Other class® need 

“Not only that! There is *e carry, 

the little stage to pracucc ^ travel to the 

Sometimes we have to l«ve our , 

room of the class wluch « u^g 
enough with eas>-gomg children ,but 
just too discouraging." 

Still.ShiWasNotOncToGiviVp! 

“Somethiug should cereiiriy “^I'^^ohet 

children decent rooms and plenty of spa e, 
admitted. "Maybe 1 could ^IJ^j'^lSoelp a 

uVen out in spite of the Assembly. In „ 

Utde. In die meantime. VB have *c 

In the few ipiiet momenE availably she 
story of Lillie Fox since their srasl 
based on the Manhattan Indians. The story 
(casE. and how the Indians prepared their foo . 

nave the teacher an idea. ennk and 

® She Eked the ehildten if they would Bke to cook 
cat some Indian food in the classroom. She Blew 
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would be possible, and food w*as a good cure for many 
problems. Afrer talking about succotash, parched com, 
and oyster stew, the diildren decided to cry parcliing 
com. Of course, it would have to be done in a modem 
frying pan, and over an electric grill, but this was better 
than nothing. And the teacher suggested that they write a 
letter to a fanner in New Jersey to sec if they could get 
some of last year's hard com. 

It took a week or two, and a crip by the teacher to 
the mark'Ct, but they got the com. A child brought the 
frying pan, and the teacher brought the grill. The chil- 
dren were full of anricipadon. For once the atrendon of 
every child was focused on one activiry. 

“Now ho\v shall we do it,” the teacher asked, “so every 
one will have a turn?” At once there was a scurrying 
around, each child from the back trying to sit with 
someone up front. They all wanted to see at once. They 
all wanted the fine turn. And why not? 

“Oh!" thought the teacher, “if I could only get them 
into a circle. If 1 could only shove these desks around!” 

“I’ll call you tlurce at a time to use the grill,” she 
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pronged. It 


promised. It looked and sounucu 

Liutcs. ^ legs reshuffled 

supports of folding q j qJ the scramble the 

thSuelres into groups of ^e.„ sheU their 

teacher quiclily chose three, and helped tnem 

com right into the pan. ... fll the room. 

As the good popcorn f ^.yum sounds 

eoiccs calmed doun to a ptle pushed 

and delighL Still they all »anmd to s«. s™ P 

fortvard. crowding near the hot 

had to watch that the children did not posh 

*tn= ^1 was shoved forcibly baclr by those who were 

”“ot who wants to »t due old 

she spluttered, and with a 8“? °! , book Others, 

^^nlLgt^prn^pSSandscowlolandkept 

hcRclf. “Tliey can’t wait for anything. 

self-control she could muster not to yell Si ^ 

“but the first gtoop finish^ 7 vvem » 

the room to munch on this new detoey, f 

quickly Mowed by those who bad m 7 ' room. 

This reUeved the congestion at the front of 

And soon she heard exclamations from 

•■Gee, the Indians knew a good thmg when th y 

“Aw, let me taste ]ust one! I’ll give you one of 
•when they’re cooked!” . 

Before it was over, some were eatmg the g - . ^^5 
others digging them aprt for scientific 
turned to drawing, or looked at pi^e - -^ 5 , 

homey smell of cooking kept them in fairly go ^ 

It had been a success after alL 
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Other Unifying Experiences 

The teacher made other brave attempts. There were 
more cooking experiments, including succo^h and 
com soup. 

And after learning about the Indian’s totem, the turtle, 
and the belief that a great turtle lield up the earth, she 
rook the class to a pet shop near the school This was a 
way of taking a simple, easily controlled trip tvith this 
class of children. 

They bought a turtle for a class pet, and organized 
themselves into the Clan of the Crawler, and Turtle Clan. 

Each of these acpcrienccs seemed ro help the children 
feel as one group, and they even began to hold council 
meetings to setde arguments when real trouble was 
brewing. They learned how to care for their pec, and 
sene a representative to each of the ocher classes in the 
"$liding>door” set>up to explain the signiHconce of their 
pec, and to urge everyone to see chat no harm came to i& 

But an evil day came when the turtle disappeared. In 
spice of many meecings. searches, and invesdgadons, it 
was never heard of again, and the effect on the class was 
most disheartening. They doubted that they could keep 
anything that was really their own. 

After this the teacher began to think of new experi- 
ences to give the children something to enjoy together. 

They all loved the George Washington Bridge which 
was near, and fortunately the site of the Bridge also held 
a world of meaning in tenns of the Indians the children 
were studying. 

The teacher began to talk about the possibiliries of a 
big trip they might take in the spring to see Fort Wash- 
ington Point under the George Washington Bridge 
where, according to Reginald ^Iion,* “A considerable 
deposit of blackened soil, shells, and occasional scraps of 

Fa/bf ef ibg Great by BoIcoji, p-79. 
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pol„,y,..v= evidence 
onoe Undtog piece," m *e lOTg 
The childienwere '’eq! ^ on the 

began to ^^3e that Ince Alansot 

prospect of this tnp. They “orobably lost m 

Lmer had found atxow *“'• L ,bo Vvitling 

ahootlng the damng fch ,r^™totonld find 

dde around the famous headlani *ey “ 
an arrow point when they ^"^^'^‘'’'jXthood as it 
They were led to imagine their » 
was -m Indian times, „[ the bridge, 

ago. When they talked about the ''’”' 5 q , Gray 

they read The Little Red Lightb^e end the area 

Bridge, by HUdegatde Hoyt SwtfL 

The children made ubie scenes, ^ j„gjj„ 
bothood as it is today, one as they ims^e 

rimes. They ■“'1' liffwaU tSe as 
psper, and even dtamaeiaed Into Ue ^ 

Ud puppets. All of these setivit.es. although tn a stnsn 
cramped way, hel^d to weld the to h • 

And together they watched the weatnet p 
order to plan for the prooused tiip. 


“Owr Tnp” 

The day came and they all sat telaaed 
rion holding their litde brown paper 1™^ P 
their desks. The teacher called them, and *ay ta 

^“.^:^Sgi:t:7^-a"^oTd'T„toriteUtthe 

inuges. them h^es^H.^>^ 
They walked with a gay light step dTO-n the lu^ ^ 
behind their teacher to the subway. Th'y'^'P. f " her 
well, with a parent at the end to help, that the 
scarcely felt the need to glance back often. noVh- 

Thcy had taken many short walks around th 
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borhooa, and .his svas like ‘ “S'^Xsy. 

die first Indict Aougto wcr. 

Onc6 inside the suDwy * ,.™enr every sound, 

temporarily fotBOtt^ Eve^ ^ Ibey 

made the childten alert to the s«nc . „ m each 

nlked eicitedly, *“*‘"8 a„d close how 

other about what made the <!“«“?' , ^ aU 

fast the captess was gomg as it passed the local, 
about the flashing, changmg bfih^ „„ 

When the final smuon came they ™dc « ? 

wdrii scarcely suppressed etcitem^eForlush^bos ^^^^ 

heads was a great arching roof^, held np / ^ 

poro. There was an odor of being deep, P ^ 
ihe earth. They knew they were under the g 

'^S’iTthl’ylotowed their teacher o^c ««P; 
crawling escalator. They were a little f g 

“?^e7i?ch“ltheir necks -d look^do^ « 
long, long line, single file now in be- 

sbitered at the thought of '*"P’ ^ were 

eeath die hill they had redly been. a„d 

shrieks of relief and delight as they reached the top 
walked out into the light of day. 

Around a windy comer they walked, and 

the great sweeping bridge in full «e%v! ^ like a 

“The bridge! The bridge!” they cned. It was u 

Then there was rilcncc. It was as if the size and beauty 
of it took their breath away. _ . , 

Then the excited talk began again, as eacti tn 
give expression to what he felt. 

“So tremendous at this end!” 

“And so small over there in New Jersey! 

“No! It only looks that way.” 

“What is on beyond?” 
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“Our -whole country. Across there— that’s west.” 

“How long does Jt take to get to the other ocean?” 

“A whole week in a car. But not in an airplane!” 

“There’s an airplane now!” 

Then they replied memories of the bridge at night 
with its strings of lights and the powerful yellow beam 
which warned the airplanes of tow'cis and cables. 

“But 1 don’t see the lighthouse!” one little girl sud- 
denly exclaimed. 

So the teacher led them on down the steep street Their 
impulse was to go headlong, pellmell, without restraint, 
to rush and break loose out of line. They scowled and 
chafed at being kept in line, at being kept under phpical 
control, when they were intoxicated by this great open 
expanse of bridge and sky. 

At the bottom of the bill, they stopped to look up at 
the bridge from a very different angle. It looked greater 
than ever. People seemed so small! 

“See the little man walking on the bridge?” a child 
cried. “Can you really walk across it?” 

“But how slowly the cars seem to go!” another mar- 
velled, 

“But if you were up there,” explained his friend, “they 
would be going fast!” 

There was still another curved street to walk down 
and around, and then a long flight of steep steps led 
dowTi to the Drive. As they went shng they kept sayiog, 
“It’s getting bigger! We’re getting closer!” 

Ac the bottom of the steps, waiting for a green light 
so they could cross, they turned and looked back. A 
towering stone wall stood behind them, built from a 
great variety of huge rocks. 

“Look at that one!” a bty cried out in excitement. 
“It’s )ust like the mica rock wc have in school!” 

The whole class shared his joy. There was great ex- 
citement about the bridge, the hUL and the wall. There 
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■was a feeling that all these things belonged to their dty 

and Co diem. 

The light changed to green and together they crossed 
to the other side. And there u:as ano^cr stone ifaU. But 
it was low' and they cvuld sec over. At die foot of a 
woodsy hill wiA winding paths they saw the river. But 
soil the)' could not see the little red lighthouse. 

The path curved down through grass. The park at 
last! They all began to call; about picnics and summer. 
“Can we eat now?” a dozen voices chirped. 

“WVre not quire there yet,” the teacher said, “but 
soon!” 

There was sdfl a little runnel to go through which they 
entered wath thundering and echoing shouts, and there 
ahead framed by its curvii^ dome, was the broad gray 
nrec, and above it die Paliades, and the sweeping sl^. 
Then the trail led down rocky slopes to the shore. 

“Oh, see the man fishing!” one cried. “On that poinred 
rock there!” 

“That’s where the Indians must hare fished,” another 
coed. 

“Where? Where?” the dass was alert 
“Oh, I see an Indian path," cried one. “See! That little 
path with no cemenc” 

“That’s i^ht,” answered another. “The sidewalks 
weren’t here then,” 

“The benches weren’t ddier!” they went on. "Or the 
bridge.” 

“Or rfic lighthouse!" 

“Of the stone walls!" 

“There’s die lighthouse! There!" called one. “Can we 
go in?” For a mooienc they had forgotten their luodies. 
“It’s locked,” the teacher had to aHmir. 

“Oh— oh,” a little girl called adly. Then she bi%hc- 
ened. “But how docs the nan get in?” She was ThpiViBg 
of the story. Then she and her friend began pla)'ing out 
a fanta^. 
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“Keys! Keys!” 

“But where is he?” 

“It’s not night!” 

“I have a key!” 

“You liaven’t.” 

“Yes I have~but it's home!” 

"You bring it next rime.” 

"I wUl!” 

"Sec the bell?” 

“Where docs the light shine out?” 

“Up there! To warn the boats! Sharp rocks here!" 

^VhiIe they played this lialc game, another group 
stood discussing the Indians. 

“Where are the Indians?” It was as if they ought to 
find than here now. 

“Oh, they lire like we do now.” 

“I know some Indians. They are good Indians." 

“But where are their houses?” 

“Rotted away. They were made of bark.” 

“You could dig fishing worms our of this mud." 

“Oh, look at that bench made of half a log.” 

“If wc had that in school, W'e could make a dugoue.” 

“People found arrowheads here. And stone tools. Let's 
Search.” 

While the children talked they began to open their 
lunches. Some sac around the picnic rabies put there by 
the Park Department. Others found a nice rock scat, and 
as they munched their sandwiches, kept up a steady 
lookout for arrowheads. 

“Oh, look here!” cried one boy, running up to the 
teacher. “Do you think this could be an arrowhead?" 

The teacher and child examined it well They looked 
for the proper notches on the side. Tlicy looked at it 
from all viewpoints to watch for symmetry. And they 
had to say no. 

But that did not quell the interest. Lunches finished, 
many kept up the search, while others ran and played in 
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a grassy space nearby. Atchough no real arrowheads were 
found, they gathered a choice collection of beautiful 
stones, and at last had to be called for the long, hard 
climb back up to the subway station. 

Tlieir legs ached and the children groaned as they 
climbed up the steep, steep steps, then up the steep hUI. 

Slowly they moved along past a building which had 
a very attractive Iron fence in front of it. 

They were quiet and thoughtful now, and the leader 
asked, "When did iron come here? Before houses or 
after?” And when the teacher explained, he was amazed. 

"Iron comes from rocks? From rocks they made it? 
Cooked rocks?” 

They had gone a number of steps on up the hill before 
he could quite cake it in. Then he said quite seriously. 
“That muse be hard to make! Take a real hot fire! And 
the iron melts out of the rock?” 

Wonder. Silence. Stow, slow climbing. And after a 
linle more thinking, another question. 

"Docs all metal come from the ground? All metal? 
Even that shiny brass railing?” 

Again he Was lost in silence and wonder. 

A city child tvas relating himself to his world in a new 
way. iGid as the class reached the top of the hill and 
the subway entrance, this boy, mming nine years old, 
declared, 

“When I grow up. I’m going to do hard work. Hard! 
You get lots of money for a real hard job. ... I don’t 
want an easy job. ... 1 wouldn’t mind being a man 
right now!” 


A CLASS, Where there is Plenty 

Here is a room with sunny windows across one end, 
reaching from low cubbies to the ceiling. 
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gmaH accurate model of a woodland Indian village. 

There arc even some tiny clay animals in the scene. 

We wonder how long this goes on, and what the next 
“period” will be. Do these children ever learn arith- 
metic and spelling? How did all this get started? What 
is the teachers' role? 

IFbat Co?Kes Weil? 

Now the children who were writing arc getting to- 
gether, comparing their papers. They seem to be acting 
out short scenes. The laughter of the group doing the 
acting attracts attention, and it is not long before a 
small audience has gathered, sitting on the floor to watch- 
Some have brought their work, which they continue. 
Others just wacdL 

Now we discover the teacher’s role, at least part of it. 
She comes to hand us a paper oa which she has given 
, the children a writing assignment. They were asked to 
write ideas for scenes in an Indian play. 

The one they are actiog now is “a big bear bearing his 
litrie child." 

Next comes a flshlog scene. Two bo^'s get down on 
their stomachs at the brink of a maie-bcliere river. They 
are “Indians Ashing with their hands.” 

At this a number of spectators insist on showing the 
boj-s bow they would do it and soon a whole line of 
“Indians” are down at the river’s edge grabbing for fisb- 
Their imagination knows no bounds. 

The teacher comes over with a big Indian tom-tom, 
and asks if they would like to be accompanied. Before 
we know it, the whole group has been swept into a 
“rhjThms” period. They act out ‘Turtles waltmg by 
the water,” “beavers biding dams,” “hunters shaping 
arrowheads of stone.” Then the teacher gives each ^ild 
a mm on the drum to or^iiute any rhythm he likes for 
the others to dance to. We begin to sec the interplay of 
children's inidadve and teacher’s guidance. 
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Building Their Own Normt 

Now the children have a good physical workout in 
dramatic rhythms, leaping like animals, escaping the 
hunter, creeping through the for«c with great control, 
cowing upstream against tlie current in their dugout 
canoes, dragging a great tree trunk down to the water. 

“Now," the teacher declares as they are resting, “wc 
need to make some decisions before an'thmeric time. 

“Vera lias written a short pby about Henry Hudson 
and she would like you to hear it to sec whether some 
of you would like to act it out.” 

Vera reads her play, which is rather meager, and 
several children suggest things which could be added. 

“I’d like to help Vera to write tliat over again,” Robert 
declares. “Tlicrc's not enough excitement in it for boys.” 

Vera looks crestfallen. 

“Girls like excitement too, don't you think?" retorts 
Judith. 

"Why not have something in it tliat everyone likes?” 
the teacher said. 

Vera Is getting more courageous. She declares, “Well, 
this is the part I like. You write your own.” 

“Sure. O.K. Why not’ Then we can add them all to- 
gether,” 

“Some hodgepodge that will be,” Judith declares again. 

“Oh, wcl!, we can smooth it out later. Wc can rit it 
together! ” Another chimes in. 

“At lease, tliat's one way w can all be satisfied,” says 
another. 

“Tliat’s ail the time wc have now," the teacher says. 
“So put away all the materials, and arrange your desks 
for arithmetic.” 

“Gee, I’m going to huny with that today,” David 
Calls. “I've already got an idea for the play. Say, Miss 
Isaacs, may I start working on my part if I finish my 
aritlunctic before the time is op?” 
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"AndTrcic snd,” its smiles, "you know what clscJ” 
"Oi, sere, I Iciou-, spdlu^. Bur IVc only got thret 
wor£i Ti ere ’-/rrea^ in my story.” 

So Cis xasijtT does hare responability for guiding the 
pn>zr2nd There are omes when certain regular schedules 
are kepc It does not all depend on chance. 

Erirjt}zr.g At H-md 

The dsldftn quickly put away the materials they 
have been storking uith and pull their desks and chairs 
taro orderly rous. \Vhac a strange feeliag one gets as 
this cbeckgboard e£ect comes to place in the woodland 
scene. In a few moments there is not a sound in the 
room. Caaccnxiiaon on the job at hand seems perfect. 
The teacher moves quietly from desk to desk as hands 
go up for help. 

During this period of quiet work we have time to 
notice uhat we trussed before when the children them- 
selt es absorbed all of our attendon. 

There is a sink with ninolng water. There is an electric 
grill on a fire*proof cable. There are cupboards full of 
bright colored paints. There b a great covered crockery 
jar full of moist clay. 

Xo wonder the children can dwelop theif ideas so 
folly and richly with everytlung at hand. 

Hjrmenj eA$b Dh'mitj 

We jrnun a few dajs later to see w hether or nor the 
play did Come together. How could it, when each child 
went off on hb own tangent, his own particular interest, 
without first making a general plan’ Tfus seemed tike 
carrying freedom a little too far. We were inclined to 
cipccc, like JuditK quire a "hodgepodge." And how 
about mental discipline to bending one's thoughts and 
e^orts cow ard an ordered panem? 

As wc enter, ue bear great ctmunotioii. The woodland 
ts in an uproar. 
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Let’s see what the chiMren arc doing now. 

“Pile up the desks!” the Iwys are shouting. “Come on, 
fellou-s!” Four boys race across the room, others follow- 
ing. Before we know it they are moving the desks around 
at top speed. 

“Careful, boys! CarefuL” It is the teacher, and she’s 
warning, “Watch out! Don’t crash into one another!” 

But the bo^-s seem to have an ordered plan. They ar- 
range some of the desks in a row and put another row 
on top. 

And look who emerges from the wigwam! Henry 
Hudson himself, tall ha^ red jacket, puifed knee breeches 
and all. Our bo)’S arc now on top of the desks crouching 
and ready with their arrows as Hudson gets into his 
“scenery boat," and begins to sail up the “river.” 

This is a far cry from the pby we heard Vera read. 
And what part luve tlic girb made for themselves? Tlie 
girls are emerging from the wigwam now, canying clay 
bowls they Itave made. Five of them have “babies” on 
their backs, big rag doib strapped to their cradle boards. 
T])ey put the bou'b dou-n at the foot of Intvood Hill 
(tliads what the desks are meant to be). 
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Vera creeps up to speak to the scouts on top of the 
hilL 

“Shall %\c flee?” she cries in a frightened %'oicc. “Are 
our little ones in danger?” 

“Suy in the wigwanv” orders her warrior protector. 
“The strange ship with wings is passing on. We will 
keep watch!” 

But Little Shrimp, son of Edith>^panking Mother they 
call her-escapes from the wigwam and tries to join the 
brave men on top of the hilL Edith, true to her name, 
captures him and brings him back, spanking him on the 
way. 

“All down now,” calls the teacher. “We’U have to 
talk about this part before uc go on,” Reluctantly they 
come dowm and all sit on the floor together. 

“Well, how about it?” The teacher has to be leader 
now. The children are too exciicd. 

“One thing,” Vera complains, “Edith b carrying this 
spanking business too far. Indian mothers weren't like 
tiut!” 

“That’s right,” chorused several other little girls. 
“Some were!” Edith defends herself, “I read a story 
■with a very cross Indian mother in it.” 

"Well, that's not the kind of Indian mother I want to 
be,” Vera insbts. 

Evcij'one laughs. 

“And Henry Hudson shoifld kidnap an Indian and 
take him up the river,” David puts in. “That really hap- 
pened. I can get the book!" 

“We’ll shoot him for that We'U get him.” It is the 
big boy of the class who rises now, threatening Henry 
Hudson who sits among them. Again everybody laughs. 

Then David says quite seriomly, “But T want to be the 
Indian boy who has his dream, and finds out which spirit 
b going to be hb elder brother all through life— and— 
and— I don't see how it can fit in with all rids wild part” 
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“It could come first. Tha^s easy,” declares Vera. “A 
play shouldn’t be all uild. And 1 want to sing an Indian 
lullaby to my baby in its cradle.” 

FoodForGro'oth 

So it does come together when they work this way. 
With all their ditTercnces and needs, somehow each is 
finding his place, and there is a place for him. 

Here there is room for growth and food for growth. 
Here there ate few occasions for anger, few reasons to 
step on one another’s toes, little feeling of being hemmed 
in or cramped. 

But it is not just the big room and the wonderful ma- 
terials. It is the teacher’s ability to allow for freedom of 
expression and action and c.tcitement It is abo her ability 
to control it when it seems about to burst out of bounds. 

The teacher is not a commander. She does not stand 
up in franc and "lead" her uilh'ng sheep. She h a collab- 
orator in research, a good friend, a playmate, a creative 
worker herself. But she is also a strong authority when ic 
is necessary. 

And she has created the conditions for gro>v'th by her 
choice of materials wtuch can be almost self-teaching, by 
her preparation and by her determioation to keep the 
creative spirit alive in the middle yean. 



Nilda, still with Marie, heard this discussion and her 
dancing eyes showed that she would love it. 

“But what shall ^ve tell her?” asked a big girl in the 
last row. “What do you suppose she is interested in?” 

“Maybe she could ask us riilngs,” a boy suggested, 
"about what ue do in the room. Maybe about New 
York!” 

“I'll ask her,” Nilda said, and again the heads were 
together whispering. 

“She doesn’t know what to ask," Nilda said finally. 
“Then let’s ask her!” It came like a chorus. 

“All right,” the teacher agreed. “Who will begin?” 

"nie boy stood up, went over in front of the two girls, 
and said, “How did you come to New York?” 

Again there uere whispers as Nilda interpreted and 
got an answer. 

“Boat.” She translated to tiu class. 

Now hands were waving. Everyone had an idea. 

“Ask her how big is her island?" was the next ques- 
oon. But Marie shook her head. 

“We ought to get out the map, and sec if she can find 
it,” Said one. 
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"No, that’s too hard,” another objected thougfitfuUy. 

“Ask her \»Jut she cats in Puerto Rico." This came 
from a girl. 

Soon the ansNver came back. 

"Beans and rice." 

“Gee, is diat all?" exclaimed a boy. 

"Afayhe we should stop now and try it another rime," 
the readier suggested. “\Ve doa'c tianc to get too per- 
sonal. Try' to think up some more ideas for tomorrow, 
and write riicm down. Out we have made a good begin- 
ning." 

From the pleased expression on Marie's face they could 
tell they hid made a good sure 

Cbildmi Have Good Ideas 

Next day the teacher w-rote a list of all the suggestions 
the children had brought. Here they are: 

Invite sli the Spanub-speaking children in the rcheol to 
a part)’, and sene some kind of Spanish food, and have 
them nng Spanish songs. 

Take a enp to the duck to see the boat on wluch Afarie 
came to New York. 

Take .Marie on a trip to the top of a tall building so she 
can see the harbor nherc her ship came in, 

Atakc a table map, and a linle toy boat coming from 
Puerto Rico to New York. 

Take a trip to a store where they sell Spanish foods, and 
hare .Marie tell their names and let Ntlda interpret. 

Help Marie make an easy reader for licrsclf. with Spanish 
words on one ride and English on the other. She could tcU 
about her liome and hrr school on the island, and draw 
pictures, and we could hdp her print it. 

Get some sugar cane, and learn about it. 

Wbat Was In Store For The Class 

In the beginning and without communication, how 
could the children know what was in this quiet little 
girl's mind and feelings? Thqr could not guess how she 
missed her own liccle fiouse, poor as it was, tvhcrc she 
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S3C outside under the stars with her grandfather who told 
her stories. They coaid nor toow abour the laU upright 
pole he had stuck in the ground and the little birdhouse 
on top of It, or how the tiny canary w bo came there sang 
to her all through the day. They could know nothing of 
the big steamers that sailed before her eyes every day, or 
the tireJ, sad look of her father when he came home 
from the long, hard day in the cigar faaorj'. Or of the 
tiny gardens where they could raise their own sweet 
potatoes. 

Without communication they could know none of 
this. Yet now, in helping Marie to feel at home, the class 
had in store for it a rich capericncc! 

From One IslmJ to Another 

The teacher, too, had visions of things to do which 
would nuke .Marie important to the class, and make her 
former home real to them. She would do what G>Iumbu$ 
had done w hen Queen fsabeUa asked him to report on 
the island. She would crumple up a piece of paper and 
throw ic on the uble before her, and say in Columbus’ 
own words, "It is an utand full of mountains and valley’s.” 
And she would bring tn samples of coffee, cedar, palm, 
ebony, bamboo, sueec potatoes, bananas, cocoa and nuts 
which would bring AJarie’s memories flooding back, 
which would loosen her tongue, and help her communi- 
cate about her own life, the only one she knew’, the one 
where all her feelings were centered. 

And then the teacher would help her to know this new 
island, its beauties as well as its htartaches. Perhaps the 
time would come when Marie’s mother could come to 
the class, and show how she made beautiful embroidered 
linen. And Marie’s big brother, an expert at straw hat 
weaving, might teach them a little of his craft and skiU. 
Then the soft-spoken, shy child would become gay and 
full of songs as she became herself. 
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No Livtit 

In helping Marie they would all develop a deeper 
interest in the language and feelings not only of a little 
Puerto Rican girl, but of other foreign children perhaps 
right in their owti class. Other mothers might come too, 
\Wdi their memories, their crafts, and their stories from 
the lands wiicrc they were bom. Alarie and the others 
would then come to know more about America, and how 
it was a land of many, nuny peoples, all coming here to 
live together, each people remembering the place of its 
birth, bringing its songs and stories, but all becoming a 
new people in a new world. 


f FRANK, Walking Encyclopedia 

Sr/uU Boy Whb Dig JVordf 

"He never stops talking. But he hasn't got a friend in 
the world. Tliat boy knows too much.” TTiis is what the 
teacher said of Frank. 

The class came in out of a snow storm one day and 
began talking about their exciting experiences witl) the 
storm, and also relating news they had heard over the 
radio. 

Frank asked for a turn to speak* 

But wlut w’as he saying? It 's'as a fast jumble witli 
many big words coming through. Troposphere, strato- 
sphere, ionosphere, polar front, barometer. Hie rest of 
the class was impatient. 

“Jimmy wants ro speak now," the teacher interrupted. 

But Frank went right on, even a little faster if that 
were possible. The teacher tried to find another place 
to break in. But there seemed to be a breathless hurry in 
Frank’s talk. 
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“Tlunk you, Frank,” the teacher said firmly and with 
finality. "Now Jimmy.” 

Jimmy looked at Frank uncertainly, wondering how 
to start. This had happened before. When Frank got 
going, what was the use? 

But Frank dropped exhausted into his scat. At last 
someone else could be heard. 

In The Yard 

Tlic storm over, the ebss went down to the yard. They 
were first to play in the untrainpled snou*. But it was not 
untramplcd for long. One of the girls began to run 
round and round in a big drcle, crying, "Fox and Geese. 
Foil and Geese,” while the boj's made great speed build- 
ing up fores and pelting one another with snou'. 

All except Frank. He stood near tlic teacher pointing 
out a wire all covered with thick ice, and giving her a 
scientific expUnadon. 

After she had listened a uhtle, she suggested, "Don't 
you want to play? Everyone is having so much fun.” 

“No, I don't think so," Frank drawled in his little old 
man way, which he seemed to use whenever he felt 
threatened. "I don’t really chink I’d care to." Then, 
catching right of a trucl^ he began another long ex- 
planation. 

‘'That’s a Borden's truck from that pasteurizing plant 
by the river,” he began. And again the teacher felt 
trapped, pinned down. She had to listen. 

“What can be done about this child?" she thought to 
herself. “No wonder the children don't Fkc him." 

He Never Even Picks Up A Crayon 
Back in the classroom the children were having a short 
free period for drawing or 4)uiet games. Many of them 
were at work on snow pictures, using quantities of white 
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chalk. Some made pictures of themselves on skates or 
sleds. A few drew Igloos and Eskimo catching seal 
But Frank was trying to entice two girk away from 
their drawing. He was trying to cxpldn to them a 
weather map he had brought that morning. 

“Oh, leave us alone,** one girl said. “Wc don’t care.’* 
Some boj's overheard the complaint, and said, “There he 
goes again!” 

It was not that they disliked talk. They liked to talk, 
too. but this was not really communication- It was just 
being flooded with words. In fact, they thought of Wm 
not as a person but as a bookl One of the mothers 
had told the teacher her daughter had asked the distance 
of the earth from the sun. “I don’t remember,” the 
mother had said, “but I’U look it up.” 

"Oh, never mind,” the girl had said, "Frank will 
know.” 

Not Whit It Seemed 

But thb teacher felt there must be a way to help 
Frank. If she could get him bteresied in working with 
his hands, perhaps he could demonstrate a science cz- 
peiimenc to the class. She would try to follow up his 
interest in the ice on the wire. 

She checked out a book of simple e-tperiments from 
the school library. It would be fine if Frank could be 
induced to work out an experiment with a few of the 
other boj3. 

“Frank,” she suggested, “how about doing an experi- 
ment for the group? There are some good suggestions in 
this book on freeing.” 

Frank was interested He took the book eagerly and 
sat down to leaf through it. Several of the boj-s crowded 
around. They bi^an to make suggestions, to point impul- 
sively to illustrations. 

II3 
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Frank looked up, startled. He looked for an opening— 
a place to break out through the surrounding group. 
Then as if that were imposable, he buried his face in the 
book and shut the other children out. But only for a 
moment. He suddenly threw the book on the desk and 
pushed his way through. 

“May I go and get a drink?” he asked breathlessly. 

And the teacher let him go. 

When he returned, he said he did not really care for 
that book. The experiments were too simple. 

But the teacher had seen his panic. He was afraid of 
being drawn in to work with others. He had to keep a 
safe distance. It became ctear to her that she was expect- 
ing too much too soon. She would ftacc to start by Jet- 
ting him try an ttperfmenc entirely by himself. Afaybe 
in time she could Bnd a way to help lum ^v'ork with 
other duldren. 

Bur she was not sorry for this little iocldcnr. Ir had 
revealed a good deal to her. She would go ahead trying 
out other ideas too, for she knew that it was only 
through concrete steps like these that she could come to 
understand her problem with Frank. 

She began planning these next steps. She would tty to 
get Frank interested in writing as well as talking— writing 
stories and reports. Per|»ps eventually he could be drawn 
in to help the class with some kind of class paper. Maybe 
she could give him responsibilities in connccrion with the 
library. 

She knew, of course, tJiat a teacher sometimes has to 
call in other help in die end, no matter how imaginarivc 
she may be. This difficulty of Frank’s might be one that 
only a trained psychologisr could resolve. It was easy to 
sec tliat the boy was not really happy. 

Meanwhile, she would take her concrete steps in the 
classroom. It remained to be seen what she could accom- 
plish. 
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U EVELYN, Always Sulking 
It was autumn. In this fourth grade room, all but 
filled with starionaty desks, the children were studying 
Dutch farm life on old Manhattan. 

Two large stretches of brown w'tapping paper were 
attached to the wall in different places, backdrops for a 
play the children were planning. 

The room was quietly buzzing as the children moved 
freely from sketching at their desks to consult uith the 
teacher or with committee chairmen before taking chalk 
and adding their contribution to the general scene. The 
group had evidently made careful plans, since the black- 
board was covered with suggestions for each scene. One 
scene %vas a huge fireplace with Dutch files and sur- 
rounding utensils. The other was a farm tvith a house 
and bam, a field, garden, orchard, and domesfic animals. 

In all this variety there was surely some little part each 
child could draw, if it were only to paint peaches and 
apples on the trees in the orchard. 

If this were so, then how explain the overgrown girl 
sulking in the comer, her shoulders hunched over, her 
back turned to the happy activity? It seemed she would 
hare none of it. 

, The Cheerful Apprpjcb 

Evidently the teacher was anxious to have Evelyn 
participate. She worked her way through the busy group 
to Evelyn. 

“Come on, Evelyn,” she urged cheerfully. ‘Tm sure 
you can draw. Why don’t you try?” 

Evelyn brushed a wisp of blonde hair from her eyes 
but she did not answer. Her chin orJy became more 
stubborn, her lips more pouting. Beatrice, %vorking away 
at her desk on a sketch for a Dutch tile, spoke out 
roughly, “Oh, you never want to do anything.” 

Evelyn flung herself away from both the child and 
teacher, 

ti4 
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“Ob, that’s not truf," the teacJicr declared, crying to 
make up for the discouraging remark. “You just look at 
the blackboard, EveljTr, and you’ll get an idea,” She 
tvalkcii away, but not before giving Beatrice a warning 
shake of her head. 

The work went on, but Evelyn did not participate. 
Instead she took a fairy tale book from the shelf and 
pored over the pictures, 

Stinmhting The Itjugination 

On another day, the teacher tried something else. 
Perhaps what was good for the class would be good for 
Evelyn. Perhaps it was just her dull, drab life at home 
that made it impossible for her to gee enthusiastic about 
a kind of life she had never known. Tlie teacher looked 
up an amusing old journal, a diary written by cm o men 
who came visiting the island of Manhattan. It was full 
of descriptions of being entertained and fed in the old 
Dutch homes, with oysters roasting on the blazing fire 
of oak and hickory. There were nuts and berries and 
com too, and roast venison and wild turkey and wild 
goose. Even tvacermeJons were grou-n in what « now 
Brooklyn. And hogs gobbled up dte piles of peaches 
that dropped, overripe, from heavily bden branches. 

The teacher read aloud to the class and there was much 
bughtcr and chuckling as the children imagined the life 
that had once been here where now the rich land is 
weighed dowm with tremendous stone and concrete 
buildings. 

Some of the children had asked to sketch while the 
teacher read. But they were listening, along with the 
others. Only Evelyn was absorbed in her fairy talc hook. 

fVhjt Are Evelyn's Real Feelings? 

Tlie teacher tvondered. Did Evelyn tvanr to partici- 
pate? Or was she really not interested? 

She worried a little too. Evelyn was the only child in 
the cfass with whom she lad no real eelaa’aaship. Yce 
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she was aware that a teacher cannot always meet the 
needs of every child. Sbrnedoies it is best to get another 
person in on it. Certain petsonalides clicked. Others 
didn’t. There was little you could do about ic 

She talked it over with the teacher next door, and 
invited her in to observe. 

“She k unattracdve,” the other teacher noticed. "It’s 
probably something much deeper than just being afraid 
to try to draw. She seems to be trying to nuke henelf 
unnoticed.” 

They talked again, and the teacher next door invited 
Evelyn in to her room to help her nux paints. Then she 
visited Evelyn’s class when they were working on their 
murals again. 

Evelyn stood watdung the others, leaning against the 
wall She was still sull^g. When the \Tsinng teacher 
came up and asked Evelyn what part she was going to 
draw, bcaciice broke in again, "Oh, don’t pay any atten* 
don to her. She’s in a bad mood!” 

"Maybe she has a reason for feeling that way,” was 
the viator’s answer. And as she said it, she smiled at 
Evelyn, as if to tell her she was trying to help. 

“I can guess how you feel,” the teacher went on- 
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“Sometimes when I try to write a story, and I don't like 
what I have written, I fee! the same way. Alayhc even 
worse. I get so angiy, I tear it up into little bits.” 

Evelyn looked at the oacher. Her face lost the scowL 
She looked at the children drawing and painting. Then 
she went Ircsitantly for crayons and paper. 

She came hack and sac dou'n by the visidng teacher. 

“You show me," she begged, w-ith a wistful smile. 

The Satne Thing May Not Work Tnrice 

No one could know just what had happened inside 
Evelyn. A moment before she was stolid and sour. Now 
she was trying to draw a peach so that it would look 
round and ripe and rosy- 

Thc regular teacher could not believe her eyes. She 
could not help feeling just a twmgc of jealousy. Why 
couldn’t she have found the secret to unlocldng this 
child's feelings? Yet she was proud that she had helped 
CO bring this about. 

But the visidng teacher knew in a way what had made 
the difference. She had shown the child that she was 
human herself. She had admitted that teachets, too, have 
to struggle with problems, with their own angry feelings, 
sometimes with defeat. She had shared her own creative 
problems with Evelyn. And it had made Evelyn know she 
was not alone. She was not the only one W'ho might be 
discouraged >»'ith herself. Here was a teacher, a grownup, 
willing to admit it. 

Still it might not have worked with another child. 

Later when the nvo teachers talked it over together, 
they decided that in some ways cliildrcn and adults hai c 
the same kinds of troubles. It is only a difference of 
degree. Where there is no need to feel superior or “per- 
fect,” where there is security enough to receive help 
that is offered, then ercaove impulses can be released, 
often beyond ail imagination. 
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PETER, Who Foi^c What 
He Meant To Say 

The class was not in the habit of thinking together. 
They had been trained to stand up and redtc, giving 
back what they had read in a book. But this teacher 
H as crying out something new. 

She was trying to help the children learn how to think 
—to think on their feet, out loud-and to respect each 
other’s contributions. She wanted to encourage the slight- 
est attempt, however feeble, and to make each child feel 
that what he had to say was of value. She hoped that the 
children would gradually accept her attitude and nuke 
it their own, but she knew how easily the capacity to 
think could be killed by disapproval, by fear of ridicule, 
by condemnation. 

The children were much concerned about the water 
shortage in the ci^ and reminded each other often not 
to waste Water. Yet they had only a vague concept of 
the source of the pure cold water that ni^es out of ci^ 
faucets— water that can make the difference between 
health and illness for millions of people. 

So this teacher was trying to draw the children out, 
to bring to life in every child’s memory country experi- 
ences with water, so due a foundation and interest could 
be established for further study of the city’s water 
problems. 

“Has anyone ever taken a drink from a nice cold 
spring in the country?” she aslxd. 

Surprisingly enough, in this congested city neighbor- 
hood, two or three hands went up. She called on one 
boy who told of his life in the South. He told it so 
vividly that everyone was attentive. It began to remind 
others of their experiences and soon a number of hands 
were waving. 
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The teacher called on Peter, who was sitting quietly. 

Peter rose to speak, but noting happened. When the 
others saw him hcsiDtc they became impadenc. Hands 
were waving all over the room. Peter looked around and 
saw the hands. He tried to begin, but stumbled a little, 
and someone laughed. 

Peter could not get started. His face turned red, and 
the whole class began to titter. His head dropped in 
shame and he looked as though he would like to sink 
through the floor. 

“Just a minute,” the teacher said quietly, but seriously. 
“I want the class to try an cxperimenL” 

Fortunately they were intrigued, wondering what she 
meant. They were ready to listen. 

‘'What happened to Peter,” she said, “could happen to 
anyone. Even when you know something quite well, if 
someone Is trying to beat you to it, it is easy to forget. 
^Vhen you wave your hands in the air it prevent* Peter 
from tfiinklng. Let’s try )ust the opposite and see if It 
works.” 

Tlie class responded and Peter tried again. He spoke 
slowly and sonicdmcs groped for ^vords. flue he told a 
good story. It was about a camp eaperience when a 
rainstorm had clogged up the brook with sticks and 
leaves, and the children had to go in baching suits to clean 
it out before they could has'c the faucets working m their 
wash house again. 

The class felt noble and Peter felt relieved. As time 
went on, the teacher noriced Peter more and more. The 
children often teased him, and be seemed to expect to be 
attacked. He seemed almost to invite teasing. VVhat was 
it tiiat made Peter so snilncrable? 

A Parthl Answer 

One day Peter’s father came for him in the car, and 
the teacher was waiting on the sidewalk ready to rush 
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dowTitottiL She gratefully accepted the li/t to the subway 

which Peter’s father offered her. 

“Well, what did you leam today, Peter?” the father 
asked, giving the teaser a wink. 

“We— we— ” Peter began. 

“Go on, go on,” the father broke in. 

“We— we learned," Peter continued, “about the Keno 
—no, that’s not it— the Kenico Dam." 

“Oh, Kensico!” the father chimed in. “Kcnsico— can’t 
you say it? That’s not a hard word." 

It was his tone, more than what he said that made 
the teacher cringe. She tried to change the subject; but 
the father would not be turned au^y from his purpose. 

"He’ll know how to pronounce it tomorrow," he 
declared. “You check up on it." 

But her heart only sank a licUe further. She was glad 
when they arrived at the subway and she could escape. 
Kow, what to do about Peter? 

The Teaeber*t RespomibiUty 
Correct pronunciation was important, certainly. But 
the father’s pressure was getdag just the opposite result 
from the one he sought And it was nuking Peter insecure 
as well 

Could she do anything? Of one thing she was ctmin. 
She could refrain from putting pressure on Peter in 
school, such as she saw his father putting on. Perhaps 
she had nor been helping Peter any by asking him to get 
up and speak before the class when it was so hard for 
him. She M-ould have to find opportuoides for him to 
talk slowly at his own rate, with just one or two chil- 
dren at a dme. She would have to make an extra effort 
to see that successes came his way. 

It would not be easy to accomplish results, she knew. 
A fathers mduence can far outweigh that of a teacher. 
Yet she was sure that it would be worthwhile for her to 
I to 
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do what she could. Ccnainly Peter’s problem would only 
be aggrawted if both teacher and father were putting 
on too many pressures. And perhaps In time she could 
get Peter’s fatlicr to see her point. 

There was nothing wrong with Peter. There was only 
something wrong with Peter’s world. 


^ CARL, Who Had to Get Even 

Ail morning Carl had been sticking his foot into the 
aisle every time a girl went up to sharpen her pencil. 
All morning he had nothing but sharp retorts for anyone 
who spoke to him. 

Out now after being completely absorbed in drawing 
comic book characters during free orne, Carl is soft and 
affable, almost tender in his attitude toward the others. 
He still sits with a classmate, and their arms are around 
each other's shoulders. What is the subterranean power 
of these comics ^vhich often seem so evil to adults, yet 
which have such a satisfying and relaxing eiFcct on 
children’s troubled spirits? 

Trying To Help Car/ 

The teacher feeb a little guil^ In letting him draw 
these tlungs in school at all, and b eager to find what she 
thinks might be a more constructive solution. She tries 
putting Carl in charge of milk and cookies which the 
children buy each day. Perhaps chb will make him feel 
important, and case some of hb tension. Let’s see how 
he reacts to this situation. 

He sits ar the teacher’s desk now with the box of 
cookies and the row of nulk canons before him. As each 
child comes up, Carl puts his money in a little box and 
gives him change, marking a record of the sale on a 
sheet of paper. Here comes Jim, a fat boy, holding out 

J3J 
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ponies. Csrl Welches ,0 - ^ Jy 

“ ““ 

than ever. 

Carl is certainly full of nctUcs- 
Dois Aiyliing 

The teecher imkes oihcr MtempK. But ^ 
him in durse of «ne^. he U Uie 

end they refuse to pant ujs jjnta- 

“teillep' in the gtme of Gitnt Steps, he tsVK 
tion out on smeller cMd^ fot^g *.'l&h^ one of 
.•heU of e beby step." And „dtches, 

his classnutes, in one way or anodier, j, 

or he chevs-s his fingernails, or his pencil C>rtainljf » 
vety strong feelings ate bottled op here end popg 
aU the tile. He seems to here to get even ».th the 
>\-hole uorld. 

In The Musetan 

We follow Carl at the cod of the line, as the c 
trails through the Dinosaur room in the museum, 
suddenly grabs the arm of the boy next ^ 

“Hey, Bill.” he sa>’s in an exated tone. Look at 
turtle. Why, he could pick you up vi-ith his little pu^T- 
And, “By Golly!” TWs ejaculation bursts out as 
leans his head far back to grasp the aemendous size or 
a towering skeleton. • „ 

“Gee,” he continues, soli holding Bill and gazin^ ^ 
although the rest of the class have gone on far aheao. 
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“Gcc, Bill, you coufdn’t get away from that guy no 
matter how big a tree you’d climb. He could nip you 
right off with Itis front teeth!” 

This reiitinds us 0/ some little fellows in the kinder- 
garten, boasting about what their fathers could do to 
the other little fellow’s father. We get a little new light 
on Carl, and wonder if there is something Itcre which 
is related to the comics with their supermen and dare- 
devils. 

It Helps To Keep A few Notes 

This teacher is taking a course in child development; 
and she has been keeping a few notes on Carl to discuss 
with her ovt-n teacher. She Bnds that the notes on Carl 
begin to form a ptrem, but she is not sure just what 
they mean. She decides to have a conference with Carl’s 
mother before discussing this as a case study in the 
adult class. 

In talking with Carl’s mother, the teacher does not 
discuss her notes. But she docs mention his general irrita- 
bility. She shows how it is slowing up Carl’s work and 
how it affects the work of the class. She assures the 
mother that she does nor consider this a fault in Carl 
but an indication that something rather serious Is bother- 
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mg him. Pcrtaps mother end teacher together can find 
out what it is and help him. 

Finally the story comes out that &tl “ S'" 
brother tvho in e«ry teey is more alert 
He always gets all the attennon from ““ 

straneeis. As a maner of fact, even the parents find the 
vonnger boy easier to live with than Carl cya was. 

throws a great deal of light on CarFs trnuoon 
at school The teaeher soggests itat "en tliongh the 
patents are not partial to the younger boy. Cirl may tel 
that they ate. In order to reassure I™- 't might hests 
to make very spcciii plans for a while Perhaps e 
miahe take Carl on special excursions at tunes when th 
younger boy was being entertained ac the home ot 
friend. It would be worth trymg. Little changes bkc 
often worked miracles in a child’s feelings. It would help 
to clear up any doubts he might have , 

The teacher promised that she too would help, ane 
would talk to the assistant principal at school and see U 
he could give Carl a little special attennon. 


In The Class On Child Developniait 
Carl’s problem is a typical one and nothing the teacher 
had to say was a breach of confidence. 

After the teacher had read her notes to the class, t 
psychologist first asked members of the class to 
thrir interpretations, and asked them to try to ranem cr 
similar behavior in children they had known- 

“It b obvious hb brother’s outstanding popularity has 
made Carl feel small and worthless in comparbon,” one 
teacher said. 

“But if he feeb secure in hb parent’s affection, it 
shouldn’t make that much difference,” objected another. 

“There’s notlung you can do about that!” one said. 
“The problem b what to do in school!” 

'There were other comments and then the psychologist 
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made her own suggestions, warning that until the teacher 
knew more, everything must be taken very tentatively. 

“It is possible,” the psychologist said, “that on the 
surface Cirl seems to fed toward his brother as his 
parents and their friends do. But if he has doubts about 
his own place in the home, there is bound to be a great 
deal of rcsentmenr, not only toward his brother, bur 
toward his parents as wclL So tong as he can do nothing 
to change these conditions, he would have co take some 
of this resentment out on others.” 

“How about his absoiprion with the comics?” the 
teacher asked. 

“If they have a soothing eJTect, there must be a good 
reason,” the psychologist replied. “Perhaps the boy can 
identify with some of the daredevils and get rid of some 
of his feelings against bis brother in an imaginative, harm* 
less way.” 

“Wasn't that what he was doing when he talked 
about the dinosaur picking Bill out of the tree?” 

“It might be,” die psychologist went on, “but we 
can’t jump to quick conclusions.” 

Tli; teacher wanted suggestions for a defnite plan of 
attack. 

“First of all, you have already done a great deal just 
by your interest and attitude," the psychologist an- 
sivercd. “You are not blaming the boy too much. You 
are trying to help. Your talk with his mother should 
bring results. If it does not, you can go into it with her 
a little more fully. Tell her some of the things we have 
talked over here. Tliac may help her to see Carl in a 
new light And if she is bung too hard on him at home, 
it may help her to ease up a Utile on him there.” 

Well, the teacher had made a beginning. No human 
problems can be solved overnight And it was very good 
to be able to talk them over with others, and to £nd 
that she was not the only one who had such problems to 
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face. It was a good feeling. And she feic she was grow- 
ing, too. It was no mean undertaking, being a teacher. 


^ JOHN, 'Weaving The Pattern 
Of His World 

You look over the shoulder of this boy who is com- 
pletely absorbed in drawing strange designs on a nine by 
nvelve piece of paper. These designs look like long, well- 
chewed bones. One is like the outline of a primitive took 
others like long islands with curly shorts, and the big 
one in the center is most interesting of aU, resembling a 
real land mass with scvenl points and peninsulas of 
different shapes and sizes. John is so deep in his thougbo 
that he does not even know you are standing behind 
him watching until he has finished and looks up. 

Whit Does It .Ifean? 

\Vhat can it mean? You wonder, but do not ask. Per- 
haps he could not tell you and it would be only intrud- 
ing, preventing further development, so you go down 
the wle and look at the drawings of the other children. 
After a wiule you manage to stroll by John’s desk again. 
Now it is perfectly dear. He has named evcij'ihing. 
Here on tius nine by twelve piece of paper is John’s 
•world. He was putting all the pieces together like a 
puzzle, making them fit. Making them belong to each 
other in an harmonious whole. 

The long “island” on the edge is named ATLANTIC 
OCEAN. In the upper right-hand comer is NORTH 
POLE. And at the opposite comer SOUTH POLE. 
The center of the “ptimidve tool” is a group; NEIV 
YORK, UNITED STATES, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
and at one tip of the same “tool” is ALANHATTAN. at 
ia6 
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the Other, THE BRONX. There arc many more: 
BRIDGEPORT. PORTCHESTER, HACKENSACK. 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, AFRICA, CHINA. 
BRAZIL, TEXAS CITY. 

Only Geogrephy? 

Is tliis only geography? Or is it something much 
deeper and more personal? What has this to do >vith 
John’s development as a human being? As a growing 
niae-year-old? 

Next day when there is time and tile other cliildrcn 
are absorbed in work they can do without iielp, )'ou call 
John to your desk and ask, 

“John, would you mind telling me more about your 
map?" 

John is pleased and goes to get ir, sics on a chair by 
the desk and allows you to write doun u-hac he says 
about each place. 

Norib Pole: “Eskimos live up there.” 

ilronc: “My father used to lire there. It has a park and 
trees." 

New Pork: “I like New York a lot. I like to go in the 
Empire Sure Building. The Chiyder cars that drive around, 
they come from the Chrysler Building." 

(JniieJ Stases; “It’s a big counU}'. And a proud country. 
It's brave.” 

Manbastan: "I think Afanhattan b in New York. There is 
a Manhatun Bridge.” 

Ponebester: "I used to live there. We had picnics and 
everything. And the children were very nice. We bought 
balloons.” 

Btidgeport: “i went up to Bridg^rt yesterday. It’s some- 
thing like the country. You play in the grass and es’crything. 
And ] like the way my aiww cotdis." 

Wasbinston: *‘c5ne of my friends went to Washington. 
She has a house in the woods. And she saw the ^Vhite House 
and everything. She didn't go in It though.” 

Riebtnond: “Richard told me about Richmond. I think he 
knows," 
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S»W morio Jhout Atrici opsoi^ J 

elephints. and people canyuig things on the^r heads. 

Texas City: “Wt's where the cowboj-s hxe. 

Brazil: •‘Something like MMico." ^ , . 

Cbha: "In the old dtys when thn 
u-hy was rich but now they re poorjjccaus 

war. I read a story about a Chini« Empwn 

South Pole: “Very cold up there. 1 hope I don g P 
there. Don’t want to freeie. Vnrk. but I 

Nea Hmpsbire: It’s some center of New \orlt. 
think it’s out of to^i-n." 

/ofcn’s Wne-Yesr-Old Needs 

What does this show aboac John? This effort of to 
on to owTX inidadye to relate the elements of ha worto 
CO one another? \Vhat does it show, not )ust about h» 
vague and somedmes distorted concepts, but about ms 

feelings, to strivings, his fears? 

He is impressed by bigness, the big buildings, the ime 
cars, the big and brave qualides of to country. He 
a good fanuly life, affecdooate relative^ ^d be Iov« 
the country. He has good memories of picnics and play- 
ing in the grass, and the beauty of the sea. And he is 
oying to take in wider horizoi^ different ways of living* 
and serious problems of poverty and war. Everything is 
said seriously and with feeling. John is trying to re te 
himself to his world. 


TKijJt About The Teoebert 

This teacher is interested in John as a human being. 
She is not only concerned about what facts he know^ 
but also she is interested in his feelings, his wishes, to 
desire to think for himself, to inidative. Her first con- 
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slderadon is to luiow John. So she does not ^augh or 
make fun of his misinfamudoR or clumsy expression. 
Compared with what is goii^ on in his mind and heart, 
these things arc temporarily unimportant They can be 
corrected bter when he docs not know the informadon 
is directed at him. To hurt his feelings now would only 
destroy her rcladonship with him, and he might not be 
willing to let her in on his thoughts at all He might 
simply close up like a clam and from then on, do his 
thinking without her, 

how Can This Teacher Help 

To Meet John's heedsf 

John wants to know his world, to be related to it to 
be related to the people in it who are different, os well 
as to his familiar uncles and aunts. He wants to know 
more about the life of the people in Africa uho carry 
burdens on their heads and about the Chinese who "were 
rich but now are poor." 

How can the teacher best satisfy these strivings to 
understand? How can she help John’s world to become 
even more real? 

The great city in which he feels at home and which 
he “likes a lot” holds the answer. Here he can know 
cliildrcn whose parents came from that larger world. He 
does not have to depend on dry facts which are found 
in books, for every neighborhood holds b'fe and much 
of this rich life reflects other parts of the world. 

The larger world John is trying to fathom is real 
through real people. He is striving to relate himscl/ to 
real people through stories, through what he reads, and 
through the pictures he secs in the newspaper. Faraway 
places have meaning only because people live there. He 
feels with these people in terms of their enjoyment of 
grass, the sea, picnics, gaiety, war, poverty, ali of which 
he too has experienced. 
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John's New Friends 

Now we see John and hfe class, after preliminary lettos 
and arrangements, visiting the fourth grade classroom of 
a school which is mainly Ounesc-American. 

As the children file into the room, each is told to loot 
up and down the aisles and find the letter be wrote to a 
member of the class, and then to ^ with him. 

Thirty cluldren in seats are looting over thirty chil- 
dren waking slowly up and down, wondering which 
child belongs to the name on his desk. One by one they 
find their partners, and each seat has two Instead of one. 
At once the Chinese-American children begin to cany 
out their plans. 

John’s friend answers in very good English the ques- 
tions John had wricten In hu letter, then teaches him to 
write a few words in Chinese. And as John sits there 
beside a child whose father was bom across the sea, he 
gains a new personal dimension in terms of a foreign 
land, and a reality almost as clear as that which con- 
cerned his aunt whose fricod lived near the Atlantic 
Ocean, or his friend who lived in the woods near Wash- 
ington and saw the White House but didn’t go in. 

After John and his Ounese-Amcrican friend have 
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talked together, various children entertain with poems in 
both Qtlncsc and English, with songs, and with a dragon 
dance. New, rich, human relations and knowledge and 
beauty are being woven into John's world. 



By VIRGINIA SCHONBORGs 


Prologue 

Fifth and Sixth 
Grade Children 


And so they grow. . . . Now our children axe ten, eleven, 
twelve. Arc they very different from the younger ones? 
They often seem to be. They’re so muclt bigger, and 
usually more independent. Sometimes they seem harder 
CO reach! 

Of course there arc many real differences. The “why’s" 
and “how’s” of these children cover the whole world; 
horizons are farther and broader. Odldrcn of this level 
of maturity no longer think that New Hampshire is in 
New York. They know a good deal about what other 
countries arc like, and their (questions take them even to 
other planets. Nothing seems too remote “to find out 
about.” Though learning goes on most effectively, as 
before, through use of experience and first-hand investi- 
gadon, these cliildrcn are now able to use a wide variety 
of source materials to very good advantage. They are 
acquiring a growing ability to go to books for informa- 
tion, Co use maps, picture files, and other sources. 

Books alone, however, are not enough for real Icam- 
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tap. Evm seemingly nutnic ehildeen need to make 

concrete the long-ago and far-away, and to >.ecome , 

tano/oed with what they are learning, "gor- 

nmities to erpresa in their own way 

mation gathered from their source ^ 

the mofe mature among these upper grade ohddre” loo 

to language in a new way as a form of ^ 

individual writing and in group w-nnng of a 

children have a new interest in language as 

dwt ertends from grammar, paraEmplung and ™ch 

formal techniques to the subtler te^qnm of langu 

as an art; the structure or pattern of the 

beginnings and endings, the way to S'' ^P , . ^ 

balanee. The original plays wnnen by '=■'’1'^“,°' . , , 

ages often reveal also the development of their 

or etHcal standards, which is rare in younger 

And dramadiadon further helps them to^ fc 

idenuficadon with the Good and Great, which is often 

a strong need at this stage of growth. 

They are eager for group acrivides which have 
peculiar significance to them as they approach a 
ccnce with increased sense of self in relation to oi 
people and to future jobs. They long for rccogmoon 
by their peers, and get satisfactions in social interc ngc 
on a new leveL Also they are more willing now to su 
ordinate individual acluevcmcnt to the achievement o 
the group. They are ready to write their ou-n class 
plays, put out thdr own newspapers, work on group 
paintings which are more group-organized than those o 
younger children. They arc ready to take museum tnps 
with the class. They are ready to use new skills lor 
acquiring information and content, and to develop 
through plaj’s, neu-spapeis, dioramas and paintings, a 
creative use of this content. 

Not all of the chiidrea. houever, are equally ready for 
these activities. Some of them arc afraid to ay anjtmng 
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RHiV, perhaps because of so little success in the past. Some 
have not found any very satisfactory channels to direct 
their interests into, and lacking tiw direction cannot 
make use of what they are learning; some need the learn- 
ing of “getting along,** the ways of getting along with 
the group more than anything else. 

Indeed, there is likely to be very uneven development 
among children of these grades. On different levels or to 
diiTcrent degrees, all of them continue to have needs that 
run through all ages. Some of these are: need to belong 
to a group; feeling for fair play which the older children 
call “jusdee"; need for constructive and creative activi- 
ties: interest in information; need for respect; affection, 
for belonging. 

There arc some clues to other needs and impulses that 
first appear or develop greatly among these middle-years 
and prc-adolescenc children— signposts for growth, we 
can call them-that teachers can use as guides for them- 
selves, as tliey work to help all of these children find 
their ou-n ways of learning and achieving, finportanc 
among these arc: 

The need to feel grown up which makes them chafe about 
their position as cfuldren; 

The need to become as capable; as knowing, as adequate 
as TOssiblc; 

Greatly increased ability to think abstractly which makes 
it possible for some of these children to comprehend complex 
rclatiomhjps; 

An attempt to develop a system of values, often shown by 
a sudden expanaon of interests: as, for example, the expan- 
son of interest In how ch^gs and people work to include 
interest in the conditions under wtiich the worker works 
and what this means to him and his family; 

The fact that this early stage of constnicring a code of 
values is deeply induenced not only by the code of chil- 
dren’s families but aJso by the code of their teachers. 

Children in these middle yean look to us, their 
teachers, to help them fulfill their needs and direct their 
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impulses. If we can hdp them find “ways of getting 
along” through mastery of skills and techniques, if we 
can help them achie7e successful status as members of 
djc group, if we can hdp them toward constructing a 
sound C(^e of values, we are helping them in the most 
important areas of their growing up. 



FIFTH GRADE 
SCENES 


A TIME TO PAINT 

It Might Have Been TIm tVay 

“Paul, you draw vciy well, but somehow when you 
paint you spoil it.” Paul looked at his teacher with a 
worried frown. The rest of the class listened with little 
InKrcsc 

The project was a class painting which would enable 
the children to pull together and make ml use of the 
information they had been coUecong on ways of living 
in pioneer days In America. 

A rather tentative hand went up towards the back of 
the room. 

“Yes, Ralph?” 

“I'd Uke to draw one of the pioneers with a raccoon 
hat and leggings made out of deer skin and maybe a 
long gun and some trees and . . 

“AJJ right, Ralph, all right!” said Miss Peteison. “Now 
stop your gabbli^. Some of you children are so unmly 
1 don't see how you can do anythuig like a class project. 
You haven't learned to work alone yet.” 

Let's look at the class a Utde more closely. Paul is a 
boy who can draw, but really docs seem to be afraid to 
paint; Ralph is the child who talks all the time, finishes 
very little work, but abounds with ideas; over there in 
the comer is Aiaria who squirms all day long; and 
Teresa sitting up straight in the lirsc seat, Teresa who 
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quirrds Mh evciyont >nd b 

in your fed we 


in your own classrooms, nomc . 

problems so deeply rooted thee wc « 

L do,very,M= wiUtout 


S:„r'°ofrsleTh^‘or forey^ ehlldrco. Something eao 

‘■'stpTme Miss Pete^n mri to .use the cte 
protect as a group learning situation, as wc 
Lr'the fif.h%rede ehildren to 
creetive eetirity. Could this help Re ph ^ 

Could it help Peul who is sfnud? "'j" " ^ 

ttvists all day? Fighting Teresa? Let's shift the scene 


]Vorh'ng Another Way 
“Maria," said Miss Petetsoo, “please pt the 
low paper and give one sheet to each chil • 
wUl you ask someone to help you Scotch-tape t e g 
^Jto the buUedn board?" Maria looks surprised but 

gets up to start the job. t. k V of the 

A furiously waving arm goes up m the bac , 

room. It doesn’t seem possible that it can stay a 
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to the stocl^ body of the tcn-year-old boy it belongs to. 
Finally the voice is raised, as well as the arm. 

“Miss Peterson, Miss Peterson!” 

“Ralph, can’t you wait undt I'm through taiktng?" 

"Miss Peterson, I ha^-c an idea. I want to draw one of 
those pioneers with a raccoon har and leggings made out 
of deer skin and maybe a long gun and some trees . . 

“Miss Peterson, he's taking all my ideas. He’s a pig, 
Miss Peterson!” cries out Teresa, glaring at Ralpli. 

“I'm not a pig, you dope! You just haven't got any 
ideas!” 

“Ralph,” said Miss Peterson, “remember W’hcn tve 
discussed how much space we had for our painting?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“I think we said twelve painters, didn't we?” asked 
Miss Peterson. 

“Yes, twelve of us.” 

“Then perhaps you could make a list right notv of the 
rumes of the painters and . . 

“And write down opporitc exactly what each person 
wants to paint!” finished Teresa with a glare at Rdph. 

“That’s fine, Teresa. Now you get the names down, 
Ralph, and while you’re doing it, ail you painters go 
over in your minds the things wc discussed in Sodal 
Studies tills morning and see if you can decide what you 
would like to put in this painring.” 

“How’s it going to Iwg together? Maybe it will all 
be just spots, spots of people, spots of sod-houses, spots 
of buffaloes,” said Ralph, stopping his writing. 

“Oh, Ralph, we'll dedde that afwr w-e sec what we’ve 
got,” said Paul. 

Ralph looked at him a minute, smiled, and said, “O.K." 

Miss Peterson said O.K., too, under her breath. Then 
as the children were writing down their ideas for the 
painring, she called Paul to her. 

“Paul,” she said, “would you get the paint out and 
put the jars in three boxes under the bulletin board?’’ 
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Just as Shu finishtd, Maria came up aud ashtd Paul tu 

uatt^g 

utiU paint, but this is going to bo too b|g > P^™S ' 
a pencil, isn't it? How about tiying the chall, 
paint?” 

4'lS'peL'S’ wby don't you help me? 
helping someone else!” Teresa btoke 
looLd at augiy Teicsa standing at her desk. Wte * 
world could make this child so angry a^ Ac nm • B ^ 
wait-is it just anger? Aren’t those tears in Teresa s c> 

Miss Peterson decided not to say what was on P 
of her tongue. Instead she tralkcd otcr to Ter^ 
said, “Of course I want to help you, but really, Teresa, 
just haven’t had time to get to you yet. I have ^ ^ 
idea for you. Do you remember that story, The iW 
loft Gon, that we rad last month?” 

“Yes I do, and I didn’t like it much ocept when th 
boy gets the gun to protect the family. , 

“Well, 1 wonder if we could gather a coUccnon or 
the books wc’vc rad that have helped us in our S 
Studies. How about going to the library for some o 
them? Then when we have them all together you 
set them up on the table and we'll think how they tmg ^ 
help us >vith our class paintii^.” 

“You mean give us some more ideas?” 

“Yes, you rrught get some ideas to tell the class af^ 
you’ve set up the display, Teresa. I remember that good 
report you did on fire making and food in pioneer 
times.” 

“All right, rU start with books on the shelf in the 
room. I r eme mber Tree-on-tbe-TrjiL It was good for 
covered wagons. But I’ll get a chance to paint too, 
■a.■r^n'r IJ” 
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“Of course you will, Teresa.” 

What Has Been Happening Here? 

When a teacher works this way, many things happen. 
A!i^ Peterson has been stunulaong the children to react 
to each other. In this way they activeJy stniggle-for the 
justice and fair play that are so important to them. In 
this way they really leam what makes for justice, what 
makes for fair play. We have seen Ralph, for instance, 
teaming that he h^ to stop talking and stick to the job 
at hand, as a member of this class. 

Moreover, Aliss Peterson has been helping each child 
find his place in the group. Squirming Maria has been 
given good active W'ork to do, Paul has been encouraged 
with his painting. With this teacher’s support, perhaps 
Teresa will lose some of her need for quarreling and 
fighting. 

Not only has the painting served as a creative activity 
for the group. Through it the children have been stimu« 
lated CO organize thetr ideas, dig for new ones, find rela> 
tionships in their store of information. 

And all the time tliey arc learning what goes into die 
making of good human relations, child to adult, and 
child to child. 

ASSEAIBLY DATE 

“I tell you, I just don’t know what can do for an 
assembly program— and only three weeks off! I have 
some difficult children in here, too. I'm a little scared of 
what they’ll do if ue have a play.” 

Here is a situation that is familiar to many of us. 

“Maybe I’ll just have some music— and yet I’d really 
like the class to do something that would draw together 
our class work. Yet that little bunch of ‘wild men’ I 
have 

Isn't this a familiar feeling, too? And even more 
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familiar are Tom and Joe, TOO of the “wild 

and Joe inst don’t care. They don’t care about anythmg 

much. Mta. Wilson, their teacher, knows ^ 

unintelligent boys, yet they tead 

grade level and they’re eleven years old. ^e bo^ 

Lt alike except in their "don’t cate attitude. 3°' 
to be the leader. Joe is a big feUow for n^ly 
He’s dressed poorly. His shirt hangs out of P”"? 
good deal of the time. He rarely looks at the teacher. J 
Lends about haU of the whole school time talki"S '» 
Tom, quaiieling over a lost pencil, lost paper, 
back and forth to the pencil sharpener, to Ac 
basket, to the bathroom. Tom is A 

copies Joe in every way that he can. Jfa half-heart 
aRempcs ac working often come to nothing 
this. He was interested in the simple science expenm 
concerning air pressure, but Joe’s inattenuon Ic 
away. Mrs. Wilson b worried about these two boys, out 
as she says, she has other worries too, a roomful. 

What Cm She Do About Itf 

Why are Joe and Tom at such loose ends? 
maluDg them the unhappy boys that they arc? There is 
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no one answer to that, of cooise. AIis. ^Vilson, through 
her parent conferences, has learned a little about Joe's 
life at home. It isn’t a very happy situation, and there is 
little she can do about it. But ^e feels there must be 
some things she can do to help Joe right in the classroom. 
She reasons to herself, “What would nuke Joe feel 
better? What would push him out of tliis ‘don’t care’ 
attitude? I'm sure tlut like most children of liis age, Joe 
wants to belong .... If I could only find the way to 
make him feel he did belong here a little bit. 1 wonder if 
a play might not do it after all-a play for the assembly 
program.’’ 

Mrs. Wilson and her class had been working on South 
America and Alexico in their Social Studies. The children 
had learned somctliing of Bolivar, Juarez, San Alanin, 
ToussairtC L'Ouvcrturc. They had sung some of the 
incercsting Brazilian songs, been interested In the bull 
fights. Mis, Wilson sertsed chat maybe Tom and Joe 
u*oiild get somediing out of being some of these heroic 
figures in history-men like Bolitur, Juarez, Lincoln. She 
felt that for tiie boys to identiiy with these men who 
were brave, adventurous, and had a feeling for people 
and justice, would help them in their own personal 
problems. 

The class had Uttle diiScuIty deciding, in discussion 
with Mrs. Wilson, on the kind of play they would like 
to put on. It would not have to be more dun a set of 
interrelated scenes, constructed loosely around the cen- 
tral idea that men like Lincoln, Juarez, Bolivar, San 
Martin, were all heroes, and all siimlar heroes in some 
ways. 

Mrs. Wilson saw to it that active, rambunctious Joe 
became the active, good leader, Bolivar. And Tom? Tom 
must be given the chance not to follow Joe but to be 
on a level with lum. Tom must be the Indian leader, 
Juarez. 
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ia,-ow vorai children m school 
Ordinarily, Mrs. Wilson 

choose their onn parts m plays, ^ ^ , 

felt that she must choose the pans, and she S „B 
deal of thought to in One of her“cops and robbers ^ 
was picked to play the lurking, hidmg spy. 
suming Maty was given a chance to be a regal ^ 

Joe was delighted with his part as Bohvar ^ 

coiered when the class discus»d the pl^y 
know enoj^h about him-which meant he 
to do mor? reading. Mrs. Wilson had 
pamphlets and Joe reaUy got to work. ^ 
iSg up” in class was being given a legitmutc outl 
He could be a real actor, and that was fine. 

Shaping The Pljy 

The second dme the class met to work on P ^ 
half of them constructed scenery with ^ 

paper, while the others started the reheaiak 
were the children’s, made up out of th^^cial 
informatioa and their imaginations, too. The puy 
shape as the children rehearsed. They fojmd out 
they had to say and do as they acmally tried to ve o 
thdf parts: , . ^„.i 

Bolivar (Joe): *T will free tius country from the cru 
Spanish rule! 1 know their ways, their cunning!” 

Captain: “We have the men. Letis start! ^ 

A child in the “audience” interrupts: “You 
the men, you dopes'. You have to ask Toussaint L Ouver 
tute.” ., I 

Bolivar; “Oh, that’s right, and be’U give me men u * 
promise to free the slaves." 

Lincoln: "Yes, you freed the sUves in South Amencs 
before we did in the United States.” 

Juarez (Tom): “Oh, ktfs go. I want to get to my 
scene with Lincoln.” 

Mrs. Wilson’s help is needed here: “Let’s get the 
order of the scenes straight at this poinL Remember, 
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\jajy, Bolivar comes to talk to you before he goes ahead 
with his plans. ^Vhat will you do?" 

“I’ll refuse to have anything to do with him or his 
plans. I’ll tell him he’s a fool to think of getting away 
from Spanish rule!" 

“All riglic— now we’ll want the opening court scene 
£rst What next?” 

Joe remembers; “Bolivar is di^usted and talks to his 
captain.” 

“Fine, and what next?” 

No answers. 

‘‘VVcll, how do you think ifac court knew anything of 
Bolivar’s plans?” 

"The spy! The spy can come in.” 

^ Step Jrt T }>e Right Direction 

When the spy actually did come in, on the day when 
the play vsas given before the Assembly, he almost 
brought down the house, simply because he was such a 
spy.bkc spy, so dfamarically immersed in his part. This 
“cops and robbers” child really had something to say 
as a spy! 

Joe, too, was powerful and hcroic-a transformed boy, 
for the moment He did not look like the same child as 
he strode about purposefully, his shirt well tucked in! 
As for Tom, it did not matter that his voice was a little 
Weak, that he practically ran from the sDge when he 
made his exits. He was Juarez, a lader. He had things 
to say to Bolivar, to Lincoln. A taste of bravery and 
strength and importance. 

It did not matter that the play did not go entirely 
smoothly, that there were pauses here and there. The 
actors were convincing, the class had worked together 
as a group, and as a group had been able to produce a 
play for the rest of the schooL 

Of course Tom and Joe were not completely made 
over. Their success in the play did not mean rfiac Joe 
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would UEver ag*. rtfusc to rad, or that Tom oodd 

stop being so dependent on Joe. It did me^ a st^ m A 

rigte direction for Atm, however, as weU as 

id Ae oAers who took part, a sty 

achievement and acceptance m Ae g™“P- 

Wilson’s undemanding help mote steps would be oken. 


H DICK AND THE FORTY-HVES 

As Miss Sej-mour took her kejv out »f J-er ^oj *0 
was thinking Aout Ae discussion dunng Facnlijr Meet 
"T r^ous day. The principal had been 
about Language Arts, and had been rading “ . ^ 

some of Ae original stories chilAen m tb' 
been writing. Miss Sej-mour was thinking how tod it 
was to get her class to write at all Well, maybe she bad 
been working too hard at it, worrying over it. 
she would try a new idea. Perhaps right after their g> 
period would be a good rime. 


Late Agon 

Around the edge of the door peered a small fact 
Seymour looted at the face and then at the clock. It 
late ail right, late e\’cn for Dick. 
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“WeU, Dick, what was it she asked. Dick 

didn’t answer, just sidled over M his scat. , 

••Aw, it x.-as another fight, that's what it was. said a 
yellow-haired boy in tlic fine row. 1 saw him. Miss 
Seymour. He had a couple of guns, too. 

“All riche. Bill, that will he enough, I think that Dick 
can speak for hiitiself. I’d like to know about those guns, 

° "Tiicy'te just these, Miss Seymour. Only these.” Dick 
showed her his tsvo toy fotty-fives, digging them out 

K^^yTti have eo have those with you. Diekf” asked 
Miss Seymour. 

“hk Dick. jus. lee me l-ve 

yours until you're ready to go home. Die g 

them slowly over to Mte Se^”"' . . janed on 

new today, a kind of game. (N herself ) 

to try anything, after this, she ihonght to herself.) 

Whjt Happened NextT 

‘Tm going to write some ideas 

some h'mts for stori^ ”si;c'’wrote on the boardi 
yet, I'il show you what I mean, on 

As exciting as- 

When she turned “/“dw 

sec that the children were all attennon, eager 

ested. -jcKtca What is the most 

“Do yon already have some ideas? wnat is 

exciting thing you can think o . 

Hands flew up all over the room. 

“AU right, George, you teU us. 
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“1 think the ntost cedring thing would be to ride m 

":^i;‘'^^o"se>nn„utl . bjow so.=tl^» 
mch mure etdting! Eiattug M 
thioogh the Afrietn jungle with the numts clu^g y 
uith their blowguns end you wete ' ^„a 

“Oh. wunderfuL” Mbs Seymour felt ubnM K eio 
as the children. “I see that you have lots of good 
Let’s write them down now, and Vll put some mo 
on the board.” She turned and wrote: 

As dark as— 

As slippery as- 

And then, with Dick still to her mind she added, as 
though cspedally for him: 

As scary as- 

Tlic children bent oscr their desks, writing. 

^Vhea the time came for the children to read to 
other ts hat they had Avritten, Dick rery ^“**^*' j 
<hdn’t want to read his story, yet Miss Sc)-tnoi^ 
from the way he squirmed in scat and looked mo 
at the other cluldren that he really did ■want to 
part in tlus. She read his story for him. He had 

“As scary as the time the big black figure , 

^mhiiAh waiting for me. 1 knew he was there but 
to go by-1 had to!” nvt'” 

The children listened intently. “Go on! Go on, Ui 
they called out “What happened next?” 

Dick looked shyly around at the cl ass. .Miss Sejtno 
suddenly got an idea. “This could be our next step, 
couldn't it? Le^s make these ideas into real stones. 
They’re good enough for stories." 
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Child At JVork 

Dick plunged right to work. Miss Seymour watched 
him bent over his desk, hair in his eyes, wnong fun* 
ously. She had never seen him work at anything so hard 
before. , , . 

This palticukr stoiy disturbed her somewhat, but she 
felt tliat Dick was writing about something vety dose 
to him, something that he was afraid of. Just 
feat svas, she did not know. Put maybe this opportunity 
to bring it into the open might help him a bin 
One thing she knew for sure. The fact that the ehilten 
had liked the beginning of his story meant a gr“ ““ 
to Dick. He was a hoy who usually found some way to 
get into trouble in the class. He w^ often tmluppily 
outside of things. Qay, paints, free dnmatid had htde 
appeal to him. But here was something he /if- 
wis something to hang on to. an anchor for his shaky 

’’ MS‘'seymouc knew that Dick 

more help than she alone could give ^ 

specialists in the school. But she also knew that 

to have the kind of daily help that he could get in his 

classroom. , vu..... 

As she collected these first "stories” from the cluldrw 
she was busy turning over in her muid some de» hr 
another day: As mysterious as-As sad as-As '’W 
Maybe some of *ese stories could go into the schod 
newspVr-Dick's especiaUy. Maybe f 

could provide material that the eluldren w . 
dramatiae, and of course she could >>01? the 'h to 
polish up their spelling. Dick would never ^ip ^ 
spell an interesting word like ambus ■ , 

poetry in to read to the clam, mm 
dramatic poems that would appeal to e 
ing for excitement and adventure. 
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chUdrcn, cuy IfY 

SIS rSy 

Uiit aU rhc children got a chance '“ ""'I- " „! 

within a week. When it came aromd to the first gto p 

second chance, Mrs. Stem said t^!^ 1^, 

“Would you like to tty a bowl „ 

You could use it for fmit or candy or anything ) 

I don’t know how to nuke a big bowl like that," 

saldhlartlu, beginning to turn auay. 

“I’ll show you how easy it is. W ™ ,jj 

•snakes.’ They'U be the cods for the bowk Then 

f“'^Te:£rdu“:t smee Mr. Stem smjed 

"Ct now, i^^ 

out If you v-anc to keep it rougher you ^ ^ wth 
you want," said Mrs. Stem as she worked alon^ 

■Ihen she left her and went on wirfi her 
on the other adc of the room, where some of ° 
dren were tryit^ to ose real Chmesc brashes ^ 

Ounese characters. In thdr study of China and its pcop 
the calhgraphy had espcdaliy intrigued them. 

\Vhen Mis. Smm glanced at the clay group er^y 
now and then, she noted that Martha’s whole ener^ 
concentrated «i her work. There was no nail lOOg, 
squirming, no need for daydreaming. . 

^Vhat happened to that bowl was wonderful ‘ . 

decided to nuke it a Chinese Bowl She 
dried h, and painted it with poster paint a bea 
Chinese ycHow, and curled a design on it with a pen m 
“diartfcj.* It’s ^eazmful, and it looks like a real Chio£^ 
bonll" the cluldren exclaimed. 
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Honest admiration like this from the children; a con- 
crete contribution to the work of the class; a learning 
situation that was exciting and meaningful through the 
opportunity it offered for creative outgo: these were the 
tools Mrs. Stem was working with. 

Miss McAllister had been worried about Martha and 
rightly so. Mrs. Stem was worried too. But Mrs. Stem 
was concerned with finding ways and means by which 
Alartha could see herself as an able and constructive per- 
son. From tiiere she could go on to better things in all her 
work and play. Miss McAUistcr had not been concerned 
with looking for things in Alanha that could be capped 
and used; she tried only to verbalize and scold asvay the 
"bad habits”--with the best intentions in the world, of 
course. 

But it is an interesting thmg that a child can make his 
own way slowly toward achievement when he is given 
the right materials to work with, under the right guid- 
ance. 

A handful of clay can accomplish wonders, parucu- 
larly when it Is presented with encouraging words, con- 
structive help and the expectation of success. 



SIXTH GRADE 
SCENES 


By RUTH A. SONNEBORN: 

J NORA, AVho dung to Her Role 


Mr. Klein's hsnd shook s litde as he looked at hi 
»rist nateh. It was really mote of » 
shake. He looked at the thitty^seven chJdieo sito^ m 
rotta in front of him. .Most of the 
were bent over the desks, hot here and there a ehJd was 
nlaneing out of the window, chening a penal, setatm- 
ing ahead. Curly black heads, shiny black heads, curly 
yellow heads, shiny yellow beads, a red head, and 
of every shade and terture. Was there ever a more nMca 
population than his aith grade this year? His “melting 
pot,” be thought. 

The period allotcd to the arithmetic test was 
over. It was neariy time for social studies. He noticed 
{tanfl tremble slightly again. ^Vhy was he alwap nervous 
just when his class began to wort on a play? Alwap- 
He smiled to tumself. He had been teaching sixth gm cis 
for five years and last year was the first year the theme 
“living and Worlting Together in the World” had been 
climaxed with a play. Mrs. Robinson, the workshop 
leader, had suggested it, and when the idea had ^ 
attracted and blocked him, she had offered to work wt 
his class and help them develop a play. 
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“A Loaded Word" 

He remembered how after one session he had stopped 
her when the children left the room. “ “'il 

word you used today.” he had said. VVhat word? 
“Jew,” he answered. „ 

She had looked surprised. “Didn’t it have to be said? 
she ashed, “We were talking about '"'“‘f “S™, ^ 
people in the world today and how Fascism has created 
them.” 

“Yes, but....” 

"Shouldn't you take into account the composidon of 

'“‘elild was thinking the word," she answered. 

“‘'fTd shTtadtr righe The ve^ '>*^^^.' 0 ™ 
dren had created a scene in the play meanineful 
troopers which had been a wonderful and mearungr 

outlet for tliem. 

The Atopi Bomb Inspires A Play 
Mr. Klein had always enjoyed 
Particularly the sixth grade theme Uv g ^ 
Together in the World.” He liked to 
class its limitless richness up the 

At the end of each year he ™ 3 oTeaeh 

whole program by '.'"P''”™”® * contributions to 
country and race with accent o a part in 

the U.SA. Current evenrs had never “P, 

the theme. It was always a eomcae^ JP P 
period. Thar is nnrU last P-- 'f “/„^„7rhe world, 
used the children s interest in the . . studies, 

had helped them to inregrare it with rheir soaal sni 
The play had been the final floweting. 

This year the children wee. obsessed was the wb 

' iJS 
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world with the news of the «om bomb. Their inters 
oetsistcd through the year. Mr. Klein had talked to Mn. 
Lbinson abow in He wondered “''“I’".*' ‘'f 
have enough understanding of the signifieance of 
'ew dleovW to use it in a play. Mrs Kobmwn eneour 
aued him to trf. The results astounded hint, ^e childte 
were so exeited that secnes built uf and ‘>'*■‘>8“' ° 
so last he eould hardly jot everything 
good too. Take that first seene for instance. 
had chosen to make it a street seene on Ae "h 

the news of the atom bomb had reaehed 
in sereaming headlines. It was dramaue. but more thm 
that, it held the whole cote of the play, the whole c 
of the year's theme. It showed the childrens P"'' 
their country and at the same time their realisation that 
it takes many nations and peoples working together to 
take the big step that advances the world’s 
Mr. Klein opened up his folder and satisfiedly reread 
the last half of the scene. 


CMD OP SCENE I 
First Bov: It sure cakes the Americans 


> do something 


Bke this. The Americans have the know-how and the how-to 

and all the other stuff it ukes. . 

Second Bov: I read that Einsteia was m on 

Third Bov; Come to think of it, Einstein was German 

Bov: Gosh, I think he was kicked out of Germany 
by Hitler because he was a Jew. ^ F^rmi 

Second Bov: Look at this! A scientist named term 
worked on tlus. He’s Italian And he’s been working rignt 
down here at Columbia Uiuveraty. „„,i. 

Third Bov: Hey, look! Here’s a fellow from DenmarR, 
and his name is Bohr. . . l-. 

First Boy: And look! Here’s a woman’s picture in tnn 

Second Boy: And it says she’s German! Her name is 
Lise Meimer. I’ll bet she was kicked out of Gen^ny, 
Third Bov: That’s just what it says. The S.S. guar 
came after her and she was kicked out. 
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FiRJT Bov: Well, 1 guess we weren’t the only ones that 
. gu«s it took d.e vthoit wotM to 

make the bomb. 

All Except The Very Jiich 

It was a fine opening scene and he proud of Ac 
class. He looked at the children again. There were few 
schools in New York aty that represented sneh a 
and svide etimic and economic commMfy. 
within the fringe of a Negro ghetro. ’ 

neighborhood rhat had anracted a large group , 
refugee famiUes from Germany. It was near enough to a 
prosierous row of apartment honsm so that sorne thd 
dren came from middle class, f '><«' 

There were seveml blocks that housed 
income whites. And there was even a 
Pueno Ricans, who were iust begirt^ to ""J' ^ P . ^ 
In the city. They were all there, all eacepi the very nch. 
There were no very rich. , , 

Almost every country in Enrope that y"P 
had had a part in producing these ehildmn. It^. 

Russia, Czechoslovakia, France, England, Ireland 

Nora, Who Was Hostile 
Ireland ... his eyes found 
pale blue eyes, sturdy body, and 
Suddenly he realized that it was Nora 
ing him feel tense. All ^ “Pg, turned her 
Tk “Tw'Sk^/ray asTon as on^ of^dre G^an 
refugee children joined a group s c was . m j-gn eajd 
czprision on her face when one of th““hldrm^imd 
something that drew admiianon from the 
self. I, wls the eager way she laughed "J;"" 
twkted Ac order of words around in se 
clumsily Germanic. One child like Nora could open 
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door to group hostility and the pity ndght be the thing 

“b"ps he was being over-anaious. Pethap ^ 

^^fS“:hrt"4''rng 

to them coveted them bite a mande and left ^ 
ered, ejposed. Thaps what happens, he *'>“8''^ 
one betags to a minority race. He found 
denly wondering about the Negro teanher d”"" 

How did she feel, for instance, “ , c„ 

group when they discussed the Ovil War? 

IhUdten ever talt about the nens stone d“' “ 

brutally anti-Negro? And if they did, did she feel 
did, especially protective of her own people, an pC” 
dally vulnerable at the same time? 

He cut off his thoughts and lool;ed at his watch. 

“All right, class. Time to turn in your papers. ^ 

There was a hubbub of voices and scraping chairs. 
“Let’s have the last child in each row collect the 
papers, men thaps done, PU teU yon what we are gnmg 

to do next.” . • j i 

Slowly the papers grew into a pile on Im desk. 

“All right Now bring your chairs up front and 1 

chddLi came forward eagerly and crowded 
around him. Their enthusiasm was evident 


Working on Scene It 

“The first scene went so weU yesterday that 1 
we should move r^ht ahead and tackle 
remember how we planned it?” Heads nodded ^ 
several hands \\ent up. "Suppose in order to save nme 
and rince 1 have the notes in front of me, I outlme it tor 
you. You derided to have die next scene in Lise Mat* 
ner’s laboratory in Germany. You wanted to show er 
working there with odier scientists to find out more 
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about the atom and how it could be split, and possibly 
lead to making the atom bomb. You wanted this s«m to 
end when she had to escape from the Naz^ and Ger- 
many. You planned a cast of three sacnosts, Dr. Meitoer. 
Dr. Hahn, and Dr. Fortnich, one secretary and three 
Storm Troopers. Now then, who would hkc to try out 

for these parts?" . 

To his surprise Nora’s hand shot up first. Until this 
moment she hid sit unpaitidpuing ind withdnsvn id 
during the work on the play. 

“Yes, Nora?" ^ 

“Can I be Lise Mclmcr, Mr. Klcm? 

"Sure," he insweted and uent on qmeUy to hll the 
Other roles, detemuning not to try to interpret er 
but to be prepared for anything to happen. . 

The actors cleared a space to serve as “ 

moved desks up for working counters. The three saen 
tists began to ffick on and off imagmary s«c*es, hmdte 
imaginly test tubes, and to ca^ on . f " J. "" 
simple science phrescs. After s few 
quiet of the laboratoiy shattered. The secretary 
burst in wth “Dr. Mcicncrl” 

“Please, I’m very busy.” 

“But it’s important.” 

•■Th^s!s.‘1uve come to your home and 
were looking for you. I’ve managed tn get most > 

^"“^'^oTitndt'lhy *e/re Inking for me. 
I’ve noticed my mail has been held up at y. 

Mr. Klein glanced at the felt^-i 

He sa. tensely on dte edge of his ^ “ J'/" 
the crucial moment, the mommt wi^ 

He heard Dr. Hahn saying. “It must be beam > 
Jesvish. Look! The Sronn Troopers. Yoo must get ana} 
I’ll help you pack." ^ 
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saw Nora, soil quin, moving from desk to 
co” ctfol i^gbary pap=m. -d he heard her calm vo,e^ 

‘“"hI was helping her. “Pll soil Arm. Here are 

vour papers. You must carry on our wort 

Then Nora, her sharp litde ■=^ 
quieUy out of the imaginary door hack to her seaL R 
Wein felt his list unclenching. There were loud thun^ 
^ the desk-door and three blustering S.S. ‘"’g'" 
in. It was obvious the boys were enjoying this role. 

S.S.: Heil Hitler! Where is Dr. . 

Dr. Hahn: Oh. it’s three o’clock. Shes out to lunch. 

^fsT^ftell her to repo,, to Dlsme. 3 Police Station. 

^The sis. tramped out, one of them stopped to rip m 

imaginary name oS the imaginary door. 

and the actors returned to their seats. The 

^'ffS'hc’l^fthink. . really rhink dtar waa a fine 
first performance. What do you people think? 

Hmds waved. There were downs of comments about 
what was good and what could be better. One ot tnc 
German refugee children said she thought Nora a 
good Dr. Mcimer because she acted so quiet and • 
And then the boys got to talking about laboratory 
ment and what kinds of props they needed. The disc^ 
aon raised some questions nobody could answer 
several children offered to try to look for answcR i 
the meager collection of books and pamphlets aval a 
at the time. The first tlung Mr. Klein knew the 
was over and there was not time to tty out the seen 

again with another cast as they usually did. 

“Tomorrow,” he sdd, “we’ll give other people 
chance at these roles. Now, you’ve just rime to get yo 
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Uora KcvmIj A Strong Whb 
The class moved the chairs back and as 
began to get their coats out of their lockers. That B all 
erapt Nora. Nora was searching for sometog in her 
deslc She was still searching when the last child tramp 

°”“Noni," Mr. Klein said, “yo”’** going “ “ 

gobble your lunch on the double ijuick unless you get 

^°H?r head popped out from inside her desk and she 
looked quickly around the room. She came up ^o 
and her\ale blue eyes looked steaily at 
Mr. Klein, let me be Lise Meimer. 1 . . 1 • • 1 
to be her.” .. _ i,., 

Gefore he could answer her. she was snatching p 

>trK?e!nr^rnhHe.Tblswholemo^gH^^^ 
been an astonishing one. He wondered 
wanted to be Use. He remembered her ^ 

woman who had visited the school “ly once thn J 
She had four, or was it fivtj chidrem andjsora 
was one of the undisdnguished imdd e ' 
why, perhaps, she wanted to pUy " Molain why 
had made a name for herself? And di > Loup she 
she should choose to identify herself wi 8 
had scorned all year? Many thooghc 
mind as he sat there. At the end he had come to^o^ 
one conclusion. Nora’s drive for the ro . j jjyj 
rooted and strong drive. He could 
he bclic\-cd it \ns healthy and should g 
It took some doing but Mr. Xr 

Nora in her role of Lise, and jic 

child even try out for it As the r^hcarsaU wen^n^ 
watched quietly. And he w-atched Nora o 
Was ir only w-ishfol Ihinking or was it tru 
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was Jess evidence of her antagonism to the refugee chil- 
dren? Or was it reaL» And if it was real, ho%v could it 
be explained? He was frankly bcAvildered but he felt 
sure her idenaficaoon with the Jewish role could 
only be a positive step towards acceptance of her Jewish 
classmates. It must bring some measure of ^^npatby and 
understanding. Perhaps this ivas only a small step for 
Nora. Perhap it was a big step. But Mr. Klein felt sme 
she was moving In the right direction. 

“Afy NiW« Is Lise” 

It was just a couple of days after the actual perform- 
ance of Ac pby. *1116 children were still glowing from 
the applause of the other classes and the praise of their 
parents. One morning the class was W’orldng at a year's 
review of spelling. Mr. Klein was calling each child in 
turn. He came to Kora. 

“Now, Nora,” he said, “How do . . . 

She interrupted him, her voice quiet but firm and her 
pointed little chin suddenly more pointed. “My name is 
Use . . . and I'm going to keep it,” she said. 


By LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL: 

n \VE’RE LIKE DETECnVES! 

The cHldren were busy at their desks. Each child was 
doing his "research" for a report about the special South 
American nation that Mrs. Bums had assigned to hint. 
Some children were reading articles in the encyclopedia 
or chapters in textbooks that Mrs. Bums had carefully 
selected for tiiem. Other children were already writing, 
glancing now and then at a large political map chat hung 
oa the wall or at the headings for their reports which, to 
insure unifonnlty. Airs. Bums had uiitten on the black- 
ids 
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board. She had taken these headings from her favorite 
tcxtt)Ook that Jiad been hex standby for many years; 
poUdeal boundaries, area and population, climate, hUtoiy, 
products and industries, imports and exports, food, 
clothes, shclrer, art, education. 

Mrs, Bums liked teaching and she liked children. Al- 
ways she liked to feel that her pupils had a profitable 
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year with her and left her with “well-stored minds,” 
eqmppcd to face the future which for these sixth grade 
children meant a new school next year. Best of all, she 
liked this period- She fclc thoroughly at home in this 
part of the new curriculum and approved of calling this" 
gathering of information by the ne%v name "research,” 
and the familiar old books of information by the name 
of “source materials.” 

Troubling Queitiom 

There were other expressions and instructions in the 
curriculum bulletin that troubled her. She could sec that 
trips and painting a mural, for instance, were fun for 
children and might even be instructive but she couldn’t 
quite feel that such activities belonged in a school. She 
was eager to learn new teaching methods. But when she 
tried to follow the new instructions, she felt awkward— 
as if she weren’t teaching any more. She knew how to 
teach subject nutter. But just how could she give her 
children “firsthand experiences?” How could she “use 
the ensironmeni?” Wlur was meant by “self-expression 
in art?” What was hex role in “free discusaon?” How 
could she “relate sdcncc to sodal studies?” 

At the moment, however, none of these puzzling ques- 
tions troubled Mrs. Bums as she looked at her class in 
the quiet classroom. Thoi^h her face revealed nothing, 
she «’as sa^dng to bcisclf, “This is the way I like to sec 
my class— all absorbed in books.” She was confident that 
the r^ons these children wrote would be good. Not all 
of them, of course. Bat as a whole, these children were 
as satisfactory a sixth grade to teach as Mrs. Boms 
had ever known in her long years of teaching. 

'•Books Are AU We Do” 

For tiiese book-mmded children, Mrs. Bums had 
planned a umt on the development of books. So, at the 
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discussion period, she threw out a leading quesdon: 
“VVhat woidd we do if the school had no libraiy?” 

Alice spolce up, "It would be good if we had no library 
because then you wouldn't ask us to do research.” 

And many of the children smiled their approval. This 
was not the answer Mn. Bums had expected or wanted— 
especially from Alice who always handed in neat reports 
of well-selected facts. 

Mrs. Bums probed further, "Suppose we had no books 
at all-suppose we were living before books were 
printed?” 

This rime Jim answered, “Then there wouldn’t be any 
use in coming to school because there wouldn't be any- 
tWng to learn. Books are all we do at school” And 
again, though a bit hesitantly, the other children seemed 
to agree. 

Sonieibwg More TAw» Books 

Ac the dme, Airs. Bums did not follow up the discus- 
sion. She u'as sensitive to her children and their remarks 
Were disturbing to (ler. Looking back. Airs. Bums 
thought these casual revealing remarks about not liking 
research and the Implied protest in “books are all we do 
in school,” started the clungc in her thinking. 

She pondered over their meaning. Why didn’t these 
bright children enjoy the research they did so docilely? 
She must be doing something wrong. No, she corrected 
her thinking, perhaps it was that these children needed 
something more chan just books of informarion to enjoy 
their research. She couldn’t take her children to Sou^ 
America! How could her duldten do research about a 
far-away country and about long-ago people, too, except 
through books that gave them the facts? 

She reread the new curriculum bulletin with her new 
problem in mind. She tried to think how some of the 
new “acrivitics,” that she had thought of as “extras,” 
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mieht help in the children’s research. Her fifit thought 
source of infonrndon other than books was the 
Mnseum. So off she went on an exploratoiy tnp to the 
South American Indian eihibits in the Museum of 
Natural History. Here was informanon that 
irr. As she looked at the potteiy, the bone “ 

feather work, the drums made of 

the headings she had catefolly prepared for the ^Idtm 
to use in their reports-histoiy, food, clothes, shritet. 
Seeing the actual things that those far-away and long-^ 
people had made, had used, was certainly a different ki^ 
Tf Lperience from reading about them. It ataM 
Uke bW in the presence of the people themselves. 
Bums felt a kind of inner cicitemenc that comes Horn 
a oew idea. 


^yhlt Is Reseircb Uke? 

So the class went on a trip to the Museum as a fiist 
steo in gathering iafomiaoon through observation— not 
lost through words. They arrived before the hluseum 
was open. Mrs. Bums was annoyed vvith herself 
having planned ahead more carefully and wondered bow 
she could hold 35 children after they had examined me 
few exhibits that were arranged in the room where they 
waited. To fill in the gap before opening time, she caUed 


the children together for a talk. . 

That turned out to be an important talk because o 
Uober^s remark. Mrs. Bums reminded the group that 
this trip to sec the Indian exhibits was a part of mcir 
research on South America. “You’ll see lots of things 
that are very old-so old that they wouldn’t have 
preserved at all if they hadn’t been buried.” “Who 
them?” asked Jim with some skepticism. Mary said, 
“Perhaps nobody buried them, perhaps the people threw 
them away in a heap and perhaps dirt just washed down 
from a mountain and cov’cred them up.” 
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“Where did Mary get that idea?” wondered Mrt 
. aV^tal n«e .o foUow up 

remark some time by discussmg erMlon m *= “umee 
period-perhaps she could work rt .mo * 

Lrh toerica diough at tl.e moroent she d.to t see horn 
So she said, •'Some Indiarw boned ajmn s most prenom 
possessions with him when he died. from 

-way down there in South Amenca? TIus came 

MTtms crplained that archeolognci 
didons iusc to 4 

looking at those old ‘5oo°can tecovet about 

just dug Uicm up and sm jgo oj,ild re- 

how those people U>cd and rcnnslv “For in- 

sponded. MiT Bums went on a hit neno 
Stance, perhaps you can guess ^ 

designs on their med. That would tell 

mgs svhat ammals and oopy some of 

you something important. I hop ) |Lptr and 

iheit designs-thafs why 1 ym. ™ h^g 
pencils. If we have loo of sketenes, we / , 

Lite some discoveries a' «'*' 

Suddenly Robert spok^ hw '»« “g' ‘fhelng a 
idea. "Why,” he said, “ 'Seerive^magic 

detective!” So the class . a very good word 

word-and really. Airs. Bums thought, a very goo 

for this kind of research. 

Making Their Ovm Discoveries 

From the dUeossions Mowing “ "Ho 

questions that they had to go to paintings 

?ry to find anssvers. I" „ooi led to 

from sketches to hand in wit naintuiff designs on 

modeUng bowls and pots in day and painnngn 
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them. Qay it messy uork m » chssroom, thought Mrs: 
Bums. But Jim seemed actually to enjoy getting his hands 
mes^. Moreover, he began to paint on his own. When 
he brought her his painting one day, he announced tri- 
umphantly, ‘''ITiat’s a llama canying a load in Peru. He’s 
turning his head and spmng because his load is too 
heavy!” And he acted out the spitting llanu dramarically. 

“Suppose you write a story about your llama,” said 
Mrs. Bums quietly. But she didn't /cel quiet inside, she 
felt exdted. She u-as sensitive to a new kind of eager- 
ness in her children to express what they had found out 
in some way— painting, dramatiaing, modeling, even in 
writing. 

Ac the rime she didn'c analyze just how her thinking 
about “learning" was changing- l^tex, she could put it 
into words, “I was begimung to find out that learning is 
an active petfornunce, not just passive memory, for 
eleven-j-ear-old^pcrhaps it b for me too. I’m certainly 
learning actively now! Research even for children can 
be active exploring and making discoveries Take the 
discovery that Alice made. She had been wondering why 
the Indi^ in Ecuador and Peru made such beautiful jars 
and jewelry out of tilver and the Indians in Brazil didn’t. 
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It seems strange. Alice ts a well-informed girt She had 
known that silver is fouod only in mountains. And she 
had known that Peru is mountainous and Brazil isn’t Bur 
she’d never put two and two together-had never related 
the work and the art of the Indians to the natural re- 
sources they found around them. That was a real dis- 
covery ro Alice. Children’s dtscovcrics aren’t new to die 
World but they are nena to the children. And making a 
discovery is a satisfying, even an exciting, experience.” 

Let^s Look It Up Together 

Yet at times, Mn. Bums almost regretted that she had 
abandoned the comfortable days when she thought re- 
search was confined to remembering what other people 
had discovered and written down in books. For in the 
class discussions following the children’s repors, they 
uked questions she did not even know the answers to. 
She found herself saying to child after child, ”Wc’tl iiave 
to look chat up and about it again romorrow‘'-an 
admission she had thought no teacher should make before 
her childrea 

Alts. Bums confessed that since the children had be- 
come detectives, she had to work harder chan she ever 
bad before just to keep up with their questions. It was 
even harder when th^ b<^n on present-day South 
America. She could not take half the trips she thought 
of or that other teachen told her about that would make 
South America real to the children. And the trips were 
harder to arrange for and to take than trips to the 
Museum. 

She made a list of possible crips: a banana boat un- 
loading; the banana-ripening room at the Bronx Terminal 
Marker; % neighborhood food store to see and perhaps 
buy some of the tropical foods— Brazil nuts, mangoes, 
avocados; the Bronx Zoo to see animals, birds and fish or 
even a neighborhood pet shop where she found tropical 
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fish and birds; the Tropical Room and Cactus Room at 

the Botanical Gardens— the possibilities seemed endless! 

The children began bringing in so many things that 
she had to rearrange the room to tcep it loolung half- 
way orderly. They brought so many pictures from 
magaaincs and newspapers that th^ started a picture 
file. One child went to a travel bureau and brought back 
a bundle of folders with pictures and maps. One folder 
had a map with little pictures on it— a cowboy in Argen- 
tina, coffee picken in Brazil, a miner in Ecuador. Some 
had maps of railroads and airways. And these maps 
brought more questions. 

“Why aren't there any railroads runrxing across South 
America?” 

“Why are there cowboy's in Argentina and not in 
BrazU?” 

Why? my? my? 

Sometimes she didn't even know where to go for the 
answers. Even when she did, that was not enough. She 
had to find ways of letriog the children discover some of 
the answers themselves. And the textbooks did not do 
this. The school geograpWes did not do this. They just 
reported a series of facts, seldom showing the relation- 
ships among them. AJrs. Sums was developing the habit 
of tlunking in reladonslups. Alice, in her discovery, had 
pointed up the relationship between the kind of land that 
people lived in and the Und of w’ork they did. But the 
geographies did not even have maps that showed where 
natural resources were. In these geographies most of the 
maps were politicaL 

The physiographic maps that showed elevation in 
different colors were difficult for even these bright chil- 
dren to use to answer their quesdoos. For these maps 
gave no images of the land wntb its moimtains and moun- 
tain passes that explained early trails and later railroads. 
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Thsv nave no image of how mountains could erode 
Sgh” in and frL and avind. and how nvem could 
carry down bits of rock and hnally bmld a platm 

Mrs. Bums was both excited and dtscoutaged as she 
reLed that these children needed a 
and wondered how she could 
“it's becoming more than I can handle. Mm. 
to herself in the middle of the year, 
ground or the tools to teach -his way V^sh^to s^ 
was beginning to understand whai . 
meant by giving children firsthand expencnce. 

TbmkiaghSeeiitgRdJttmilbsps 

Inside, she was ^t^q'esrioTa'nd 

that children leam to discoveries 

hunting for ^ ,o believe that think- 

in their own wm a practical help 

ing is seeing relationships. That idea was p 

to her. Soiree materials “"^aSlips among 

materials and research ’’'“"j' , ' was to supply 

them. Her share in the childrens «eamh w« PP^/ 
them with relevant source 
discover relationships that were new 

Yes, Mm. Bums remembered ito year ^ 

she ever lived through as a source materials 

little easier for she had accumu found out 

and knew where to The climax of 

more about the way ^Idr „ „Hgmal 

the next year was when her ^ 

play with big, painted backdrop. And it g 
of research and led to more resc • 

Mrs. Bums now says ^e we had 

rreJo’'" etntreni ^e J^^gTr 

Sel ">•» from sarisfied if your chadmu 
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are just getting along ‘well enough— keeps you wonder- 
ing if they arc working up to their abilities.” And she 
adds, “You arc always hunting for nett' opportunities 
for your young detectives to c;rp]ore and watching bow 
they go to work— that’s really a kind of research for the 
teacher. She has to be something like a detective herself, 
doesn’t she?” 


^ WHAT DOES “TEACHING CHILDREN" 
MEAN? 

The thirty-five children and the teacher sac loolang 
one another over. No wonder, for it was their first meet- 
ing and they were to spend many months together in 
this room before June came. And in June these children 
were to graduate from this familiar elementary school. 
Next year they would go to Junior High in the big High 
School For this important year Miss Peary was to be 
their teacher. She was new to the school-nobody knew 
what she was like. All the children scrutiiuzcd her with 
curiosity ringed \vith a certain relief. She looked fairly 
young, fairly good-looking, with an ea^, informal 
manner. They were certainly glad she was not the grim. 
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unsmiling Jdnd. Ycc some of the children felt an unde- 
fined anxiety as they wa^ed her; they would reserve 
their judgment of her. Smiles were not enough to pre- 
pare them for tliat unknown high school world where 
the studcjits seemed so grown up. 

Plans AH Made 

Foe Miss Peary, too, this was an important year. It 
was die first dme she had taught a sixth grade group 
and she was full of plans for them. She had been teaching 
five years. She felt old in experience and modem in 
thinking. It tvas a good feeling.' In preparation for teach- 
ing a sixth grade class, she had re-read the notes that she 
had taken at some lectures on the needs of children and 
had made out a list headed, "The Emotional Needs of 
Eleven-year-old QiUdrcn.” She had decided that she 
would begin the year with a stoiy-unit. The principal 
had approved of her plan to have her class read stories 
to the younger children but had added, "Remember, 
Miss Peaty, that though many in your ebss aren’t yet 
eleven, they’ll be going on to high school nett year. I’d 
like to see your story unit rie up in some real way with 
the sixth grade subjects.” Aliss Peary agreed outwardly 
but with inner reservations. Her interest in a story-unit 
svas not much concerned with ‘'old-fashioned facts." 
Rather, she thought of this unit as a chance to teach 
clMdren-not subject matter— through knowing their in- 
terests, meeting their needs, and thus fuitliering their 
development as human bangs. That was her interpreta- 
tion of the "acweducarion.” 

As she read the roU call at this first meeting, Miss 
Peary tried to size up each child in terms of her plans 
for this g1as«^ They seemed an uneven group both in 
maturity and in size. Grace was tall, carried herself well, 
looked at Miss Peary with confident, big brown eyes and 
spoke up clearly. Little l^oUne looked years younger, 
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seemed embarrassed and squirmed in her scat when she 
answered the roll call. Ed had a sensitive, intellectual 
mature face that twitched occasionally. Frank, who had 
a cheerful, open little-boy face, looked uncomplicated. 
Miss Peary jotted down such mental notes as she read 
off the thirty-five names, unaware that thirty-five observ- 
ant young minds were also jotting doim mental notes 
about her. 

Miss Peary had decided beforehand on a question she 
would ask the class that would set the informal tone she 
wished in her classroom and at the same time be an intro- 
duction to her sto/y-unic. So, at discussion period, she 
asked in the bright voice she used for children, “Do you 
ever read the newspapers?” 

There was a ripple almost like amusement among a 
group of boys. Frank’s Uttle-boy face certainly regis- 
tered pride as he amwered, “We don’t read them. We 
sell them!” 

Somehow Miss Peary felt deflated. High on her list of 
eleven-year-oId needs (hac she planned to meet was “the 
need to feel groun-up.” The inflection in the voice of 
this small boy who had just informed her that he and 
some of the other boys had a groum-up job of earning 
money implied that they were experienced men of the 
world and were to be treated as such; even, perhaps, that 
they knew a thing or two about life that she didn’t. Miss 
Peary hastily changed from the subject of ne%vspapers. 

“IVe been thinking,” she said, “about a unit for you 
big sixth grade childreiL How would y’ou like to read 
stories to the little children in the school?” 

There was no ripple among the children at this remark. 
They sat and stared at her in silence. Miss Peary, un- 
daunted, plunged into a glowing description of the unit, 
ending with how proud they should feel that the prin- 
cipal thought them equal to carrying such a responsi- 
biliy. 
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She paused. Srill no fcspome from the children. Tljeir 
faces ^vere like masks. AJos Peary plunged on. “Now, we 
want to be democratic, don't w'c? So I’m going to ask 
for a voce. Who would like to begin the year vvidi a 
story-unit?” 

Ed, his sensitive face alight, raised ills hand. But when 
he tried to speak, his hesitation amounted to a slight 
stammer. He finally managed to say that he "would hke 
to read stories to kids.” The other children were cour- 
teous but remained sttenn Miss Peaty quickly summed 
up the sicuadon to herself: they were too young to know 
what they wanted-this was one of the times when she 
must decide for them, ffer voice had a dulcet inficcrion 
as she turned to Grace, ’i’m sure the rest of you agree 
'vith Ed. Don’t you, Grace?” Grace frowned thought- 
fully before she answered, “Will we have time, Miss 
Peaty?” Miss Peaty smiled Indulgently, "We must 3lwa)'S 
find rime to help others, mustn't we, Grace,* You’ll see 
how J’ll arrange ir." 

And in the next weeks, the children d/d see. Miss 
Peary thought of the year’s work in two practically 
separate categories which in her mind represented “old 
fashioned'' and “modem” ways of thinking. In the first 
category came the “acquisition of skilb” and "subject 
matter” in the nrious areas stated In the ofitetai curricu- 
lum. To such old-fashioned work she gave a minimum 
amount of time and thought. In the second category came 
the really important work that “satisfied the children’s 
emotional needs,” built “social attitudes" and prepared 
them for “group living.” The story-unit she regarded as 
such work— /hJT was “teaching eii/dren'’-that was her 
real job. 

The children were scheduled for regular times ar the 
school library. There Aliss Peary expected them to spend 
their rime selecting books th^ would like to read to 
kmdergaitcn and first grade eduldrcn. Tliis suited the 
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three “slow readers” in the dass-Fiank, who sold news- 
papers, was among them. These three also enjoyed the 
class discussion of these easy baby books and clamored 
for thdr turn to read them to die “kids.” Ed, who read 
really difficult books with ease, also got satisfaction from 
the unit For when he read to the young children, his 
eagerness to inceresc-chem made him lose his self-con- 
sdousness and his stammer. 

Bat The Sebone DoesNot Work 
Ncrerthelcss, Miss Peary was far from satistied. Most 
of the children were certainly not responsive. They 
seemed almost to resist the unit as extra and unimportant 
•work. Were they embarrassed at their adult role before 
tile young children? Miss Peary redoubled her cheerful 
encouragement to give them self-coofidence. Their re- 
luctance did not decrease. She began to realize chat for 
mo$c of the children, her scheme was not working. The 
children remained apathetic or Rstless during library and 
dtscustioa periods. One day she caught Grace reading a 
history book behind a propped up “baby book.” When 
she told Pauline that her euro had come to read to the 
first grade, slow teats filled the little girl's eyes. Tears 
must mean timidity, for Pauline was certainly less ma- 
ture tiun many in the class, thought Miss Peary. So she 
Said cheerfully, "Why, Pauline, those books are easy for 
you to read!" "That’s the trouble,” said Pauline, lower- 
mg her head to hide her tears. “I’m not learning anything. 
And vha n-ilJ I do in high school next year?” Miss 
Peaty, appalled, excused her from her turn at reading to 
the young childrca 

Taking Cues From The Children 

How many of the children felt like Pauline? How 
many felt they weren't learning anything? Was being 
prepared for the new experience in high school an im- 
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pomnc “cmodonal need” for these children? If so, how 
could she meet this need? Tlicsc were disconcerting 
questions that Aliss Peary asked herself, but she faced 
them. If these children felt tltey needed more “regular” 
lessons, she would them history', arithmedc and all 
the rest, she thought somewhat grimly. She reorganized 
her schedule and her plan. One day after she had heard 
Pauline asking Ed what book she should read in the 
library. Miss Peary began a discussion on the need of 
libraries in the world, in high school, in their otvn school 
This led to' a suggestion that they uke the next library 
period to look through the books to iind books they 
thought wniuld help them in thetr own work The chil- 
dren divided into groups to explore the books on the 
shelves. A few of the children, notably Grace and Ed, 
were evidendy used to taking out books from a public 
library. But most of them were not The three slow 
readers were at a loss and Aliss Peary told them they 
could continue exploring the books for Idndcigarten and 
first grade; The atmosphere in the next discussion droe 
changed subtly. Timid Pauline asked a quesdon for the 
first droc. “How can you find a book you want in the 
big libraries where there are so many books?” Miss 
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Peary answered, “Why don’t we go and 6nd out for 
ourselves?” 

New Developments 

The first class trip u"as to the local library. Aliss Peary 
had spoken to one of the librarians and she was ready 
for the group. She showed them the big files. With her 
help, Ed hunted up Legends of the United Nations, and 
said shyly but without a stammer, that he thought the 
rest of the children would enjoy it as it told many 
favorite stories of people in many countries. The librarian 
showed them how to mark down the letter and number 
of this book on a card, what to do with the card, and 
told how someone could find that special book on the 
shelves and bring it to them to read in the library. She 
explained that if the teacher would give her a list of 
books they needed that were not in the school library, 
she would gee them ready for the class to read at a 
special time. To Miss Peary’s astonishment, the children 
were excited at the thought. Some of them even told her 
what subjects they wanted know more about. She 
caught their excitemeot. She not only followed up this 
plan but she recognized that part of the children's excite-* 
ment came from feeling “grown up” when they used a 
public library, and part of it came from the enriched 
content chat they got from the books. 

Soon came another development. Grace wondered if 
they couldn't make wider use of the school library. This 
idea led to a libraty unit for the class. The class drew up 
rules for the school library. They began examining all 
new books that came in. Afiss Peaty suggested that the 
children write book reviews of some of them. This in 
turn led to a contact with a publishing house. New books 
were sent to the library for the children to review. The 
reviews were posted on die teachers' bulletin board in the 
main o£5ce and also in the library for other children to 
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read. As a part of book reviewing, the class bad to review 
books for kindcrgarfcn and first grade children. Pauline 
suggested they ought to calk widt the teachers of the 
younger groups. T^en Ed diot^hr they ought to watch 
die younger children at play or work to get a background 
for ditir reviews. Finally, Grace suggested that they 
again begin reading the boots they had reviewed to the 
younger children. 

Old Plan In 4 Nevj Light 

Here was Afiss Peaty’s rejected plan. But she saw the 
difference. At first, it was her plan; now it was the cbiL 
drcfps plan developed from a series of experiences that 
had grown out of tiieir own needs. 

Had her list of “needs of elevcn-year-old children” 
been wrong? Altss Peary read them over one M'cek-erd. 
No. These children did want to feel grown up. They 
did not want to be cold they were "big sixth grade chil* 
dren” and at the same rime be treated as little children. 
They did not want to be told it was democratic to have 
a vote in choosing their unit and then luve the decision 
taken our of their hands. That was one mistake that Miss 
Peaty felt she had made right at the start. 

And what about this “old-fashioned” content that she 
had felt it right to ignore? Could one “teacli children” 
and nothing else? After all, thought Miss Peary, how had 
these children come through to a responsible school job 
when they had rejeacd it when she tried to put it 
over on them? First through an appreciation of books 
in their need to be ready for h^h school work, and then 
through finding that “subject matter” ^vas an mteresrii^ 
part of the world around them. At this point in her think- 
ing Miss Peary felt both a bit humble and excited. 

She began to ponder another question: what other 
kinds of experiences could these children have ‘that 
would enrich the content and give them emotional sads- 
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faction? Before the end of the year, she and the children 
answered this question in ways that surprised and de- 
lighted her. One of the librarians told the children that 
too much dampness injured the books. Immediately the 
children tvanted to test the amount of humidity in the 
school library. They began science experiments in the 
classroom, made a barometer, studied evaporation and 
weather. Miss Peary and the class went on a trip to see 
books printed. This led to other science experiments. 
They made ink. They made paper. 

One day Frank, who was always poring over the comic 
strips in the newspapers, made some animated drawings 
to illiterate a story for the little children who could 
not read even as well as be did. That started other chil- 
dren off on animated drawings. Then the idea of puppets 
struck someone. And the dass put on a puppet show 
about the invendoo of prindog. 

Were the children building "social atritodes?" Were 
they learning "group living?” Yes, but not as a separate 
activity. Gradually, Miss Peaty stopped thinking of her 
job as one that fell Into two cattgories— teaching an old- 
fashioned curriculum of skills and subject matter, and 
teaching children. She had learned the meaning of an 
integrated program. 

Looking Bickisjrd And Fonctrd 

All this svas in the back of Miss Peary’s mind as she 
looked at her children on graduation «Uy. Were they 
ready for high school? iifosc of them were up to high 
school mathematics and knew how to use books as sourra 
materials. Ed and Grace were still ahead of the others in 
their reading and their knowledge of content. Frank was 
still a slow reader. 

Yet she felt that just about all of them had gained 
during the year, each in his own individual way. Frank, 
for instance, had achieved another land of maturity 
tSo 
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from his real inrerest-ataost affecdon-for the htdc 
children who had listened to him read. Ed had gmied m 
poise from his experience with them Could she have 
helped these children more? She could not know. 

after all, Miss Peary ihonght, the tremendous 
and rewarding job of helping these '^^1. grow up,^ 
educating thtm in the true sense of leadmg them 
forth” was not hers alone. They wojdd all go on o otte 
teachers and to other expenences. There were full y 

“ mret^ full years ahead of her too P^ 

Imew. And she knew that she had learned to™ 

children as much as they had learned from 

from the beginning she “ “g'S 

subject matfer and skills with the m crests of ^ to 

chlUren and try to make learnmg a 

for them all. Th.t, thought Miss Prery, u a good prep- 

aradon for high school or anything else. 

The chUdren said goodbye to Miss Pea^, o 
When Pauline's turn came she toed foruar ^ ^ 
pered. “IVe had sueh a good “S.y’S 

Pretv Everyone has learned so much. Im not afrud w 
Mgh^c& more.” And diis ume it wj Miss Peary 
who had to struggle not to have tlie teats nse. 



By CLAUDIA. LEWIS 
and DOROTHY STALL: 


fVor/fi a Lijdmie 
of Striving 


We have said that a teacher who adopts 
tudes toward her children can find 

-"tvVal L™re':j"cSteJt t^doced to a 

few simple 

Perhaps they can. Lets see « 

down and arrive ac the cnw. • . obvious 

To begin with, let m tomula.e 
principle? Wh» a '' ^oS jfh^ 

because he is after something be . j. 

Our flm step, then, is always to ash, 
doing this tUng? What is he trymg to gain by 
need does it seem to fiU?” r„ndamental question 

••Why?” should be the J^^S^be helped 

for herself. Tliis is her keyston^ things* first, that 

“V^histefa^terppyandsuccessfuifiri^^^ 
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as well as for acquaintance wth the world’s accumulated 

store of facts and skills. 

“Happy”— that is an excellent word for us to fasten 
upon, as we tty still further to narrow douTi and de&ie 
the teaching attitude that leads to successful solutions of 
classroom problems. 

Children blossom and bloom and thrive in a happy 
atmosphere. The cheerful, buoyant teacher who has a 
light touch and a sense of fun is apt to be the one with 
the fewest discipline problems. Children are so ready to 
respond to affection and fun. 

Are we saying, in the long nm, that successful teaching 
is a matter of the teacher’s personality? Everyone knows 
there is a certain amount of truth In this assumption. But 
what is “personality"? VVhy docs there so ofren seem 
to be a distinct separation between a teacher’s aloof class- 
room personality ' and the wann human personally she 
shows her friends when she steps out of the school 
building? 

Granted that she is an emotionally stable person with 
an ordered inner life of her ow-n, why does she not 
simply be herself with her children, and show them that 
she is a sympathetic, natural human being? 

For here we have arrived at the real crux, to be con- 
tained within a paragraph. A teacher whose fundamental 
feeling for her children is a warm and sympathetic one, 
and who is quite willing to show this feeling, does not 
have to strain herself to figure out how she should uphold 
her authority, or how she should follow the best educa- 
tional procedtu^ down to the letter when classroom 
problems arise. She probably doesn’t go far wrong if she 
simply sits down svith the children, eye to eye, and as 
one human being with another attempts to figure out the 
difficulty, letting the children see her feeling, acting, 
talking, like a warm and sympathetic person. 

In the foregoing skeceffies teachers and children are 
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living together in «hool, learning and growing together, 
planning and working tilings out together. 

Tlie better the condidons and the more abundant the 
Ruterub, the less the teacher has to struggle to create a 
constructive autiusphcrc, and die more siie can allow for 
personal initiative and encourage die natural gifts of cadi 
child. 

TIic creative teacher is never the "perfect” teacher. 
Site is never the teacher who knows all the answers. Our 
this docs not man due she has no standards. She lus very 
high sandards, hue they are thought of in terms of 
humati development. Iter primary' interest is in person- 
ality', her belief is in b'fc, and in possibility of happi- 
ness for all individuals and groups. 

Tlicre are always pictures in her mind of whar lies 
beyond, of w hat could be-tf .... 

Sett ro the parents; sIk is closest to the ch}}d-~she is 
most interesred in hclpit^ bint fuliiU himself. 

She moves about for a year in a linle society*, oUering 
laJcnhip here; suying in the background there, follow- 
ing the ebb and How of changing friendships, shifting 
group loyalries. Slie follows the grow th of self-reliance 
and thouglitfulness for others. She watches facial capres- 
dons change in pride, discouragemenc, strength, anger, 
gaic^, satisfaction. She sees children brooding over 
knotty problems, or their eyes sparkling with newly 
discovert knowledge and joy. 

Tlic ciative tachcr knowa that when social and ma- 
terial condidons arc right, the child is helped to growr 
into what he is mant w be. She knows what the right 
conditions are, and it is partly her job to help parents 
and administrators remove obstacles which arc in the 
way. TIic obstacles arc many and gru^ and she may 
never sec the full fruits of her work. Ycc the ideaJ-fuU 
human development for chiUrea, for herself, for society 
—is worth a lifetime o/soii'ing. 
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